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“The Caboose” at 46 North Pleasant Street, Oberlin, Ohio. Front 
row, left to right: Clarence B. Young, ’10, Lynn B. Griffith, ’10, 
Rolla J. Shale, 08. Back row, left to right: Dan Beaman, 13, Miss 
E. Weeks, Arthur Otis Stockbridge, 10, Miss M. Weeks, Murray H. 
Stevens, ‘13. Dr. Shale is the retired medical rating specialist, 


Little Lightning 


HE RECENT appointment of Judge Lynn B. Griffith, 10 

to the Ohio Supreme Court (Cf. the Oberlin Alamni 
Magazine for February 1963) is the stimulus I needed 
to record some of his college life not included in the 
H1-O-Hi of 1911. 

For Murray Stevens, 13, Dr. Rolla J. Shale, ’08, the late 
Reverend Arthur Otis Stockbridge, ’10, the late Reverend 
Clarence B. Young, °10, and myself, the exposure to the 
character and personality of “Griff” was most pleasant 
and profitable. Our rooming place, affectionately known 
as “The Caboose,” was owned by two sisters, the Misses 
Weeks, and located at 46 North Pleasant Street. 

In a letter to me dated July 11, 1909, Miss Weeks 
wrote: “And Lynn took pity on us and stayed in the sum- 
mer school, which makes it very pleasant to have him 


here.” Later in the letter she wrote: “I have great confi- 


Dan Beaman, ’13, retired schoolman, is living in Duane Stage, 
Malone, New York. A student in the Oberlin Academy, he also 
attended both the College and the Conservatory. For three years, 
after leaving Oberlin, he was a YMCA secretary in Chicago. Most 
of his life has been spent in public education as teacher, principal, 
and superintendent in schools in New York State. At the time of 
his retirement he was clerk of the Board of Education in Malone, 
New York. 
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Veterans Administration Hospital, Helena, Montana, now living in 
Mesa, Arizona; Lynn Griffith, of Warren, Ohio, is a member of 
the Ohio Supreme Court; Murray Stevens, retired employment secur- 
ity manager, New York State Employment Office, now lives in New 
Rochelle, New York; Dan Beaman is living in Malone, New York. 


By DAN W. BEAMAN, 713 
dence in the success they (Griffith and Young) will make 
of their lives.” 

When Lynn Griffith enrolled at Oberlin his purse was 
not extended to hold his folding money; neither was his 
suitcase bulging with worldly goods. But he was filled 
with the fire of enthusiasm to make good for his own sake, 
as well as for that wonderful mother of his “back home.” 

Being so busy with waiting table, pumping the organ 
at the church, and doing odd jobs to earn money, he 
participated in few activities during the first two years. 
However, as his ability was recognized by faculty and fellow 
students he was made the recipient of many honors by 
his associates — all listed in the Hz-O-Hi. 

Griff was always concerned with raising money. One 
of his several schemes of raising a dime or two is shown 
by the enclosed card: “Griffith & Pelton, 10, Baggage and 
Draying.” Griff could make money easier than some of 
us could spend it. 

During the summer vacation he sold LITTLE LIGHT- 
NING SHARPENERS at fairs and street carnivals. Col- 
lege students of his day heard his sales speech occasionally 
for entertainment. I mastered it in anticipation of accom- 
panying him one summer. Parental objection, however, 
prevented me, so that I missed out on what might have 

continued on page 25 
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In This Issue 


UR COVER shows Larry Gladieux, 

65, son of Bernard L. and Persis 
Skilliter Gladieux, 30, defending Ohio 
Conference champion in the 157 
pound class, defeating Art Piero of 
Akron in a dual meet in Oberlin on 
February 9. Bill Connors, Cleveland, 
is the referee. Oberlin lost the meet, 
14 to 12, but had won 5 out of 6 
previous meets this year. Wrestling 
coach is Richard L. Bestwick, assistant 
professor of physical education, who 
is also head baseball coach. New this 
year, Bestwick hails from Grove City, 
Pennsylvania. 


THE INCREASING number of Ameri- 
cans smashed to death each year in our 
automobiles is one of the distressing 
aspects of the motor age. That many 
of these deaths are unnecessary, could 
be avoided with adequate national 
legislation compelling automobile 
manufacturers to build safety features 
into their cars, is the thesis of an 
article by Dr. Edward A. (Red) Ten- 
ney, 23. Dr. Tenney took a two-year 
leave of absence from his teaching to 
investigate the traffic problem, one 
result of which was the publication 
of The Highway Jungle in 1962, a 
book that exposed the mistaken faith 
in “Driver Education” in the schools. 
For his provocative discussion see 


page 4. 


THE MODERN physical education 
program in colleges and universities 
has been strongly influenced by Ober- 
lin graduates in the past, with Ober- 
lin the first liberal arts college to in- 
clude a professional program of physi- 
cal education in its curriculum. What 
that program is like, today, and what 
is new in the program at Oberlin, in 
both the men’s and women’s activi- 
ties, is the subject of our eleventh 
article dealing with the liberal arts 
disciplines. See page 8. 


JOHN YOUNG-HUNTER, Scottish 
born artist, who painted the portrait 
of Henry Churchill King that hangs 
in the Administration Building, died 
in Taos, New Mexico, in 1955. His 
widow, the former Eve Schroeer, ’15, 
is publishing his memoirs through 
Crown Publishers, Inc., this spring, 
and with her consent we present an 
advance printing of two of the memo- 
rable anecdotes in the book: a paint- 
ing lesson from John Singer Sargent, 
and a run-in with Isadora Duncan, the 
dancer, to whom he rented his studio. 
See page 16. 


HORSEPOWER VS. HORSESENSE 


VERY ABLE congressman, the 

Honorable Kenneth A. Roberts 
of Alabama, Chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on Health and Safety, 
has for years been deeply distressed by 
our national inability to reduce the 
annual toll (38,000 of us) smashed 
to death by our automobiles. From 
time to time he and other congress- 
men and senators introduce bills de- 


Dr. Edward A. (Red) Tenney, ’23, is 
emeritus professor of English at Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana. He is currently living in Arden, North 
Carolina. His most recent book, entitled 
The Highway Jungle, published by the Ex- 
position Press last year, is an exposé of the 
so-called “Driver Education” in the schools. 
To gather material for it, Dr. Tenney took 
a two-year leave of absence from his teaching 
duties. He is also the author of Intelligent 
Reading and numerous articles. This is his 
third appearance in the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine. The Age of the Jerk (October 
1955) and Leadership and the Master Sci- 
ence (January 1959) were his other con- 
tributions. In World War I Dr. Tenney 
received the Silver Star for his courageous 
action in France; at Oberlin he was one of 
the best ends ever to wear a football uni- 
form. His wife is the former Irene Gray, 
‘23. Two children Arthur, 51, and Ruth, 
53, are fifth generation graduates. A for- 
mer member of the Oberlin faculty, Dr. 
Tenney has also taught at Michigan State 
College and Cornell University. For seven 
years he was Dean of the Faculty at Ripon 
College. 


The Safety Stalemate 


signed to reduce the lethal powers of 
the car by requiring the auto-makers to 
add safety features and thus lessen the 
hazards of driving. These bills after 
full hearings may pass the House to 
fail in the Senate, or may pass the 
Senate to expire in the House. One 
way or another the auto lobby is pow- 
erful enough to control the failure of 
almost all such bills. Hence at the 
present time we have no Safe Car 
and Truck Act comparable to the Pure 
Food and Drug Act. 

Detroit is free to make cars as frail 
as it chooses, as dangerous as it 
chooses, as shoddy as it chooses. If 
the directors of Ford, Chrysler, Gen- 
eral Motors decree that dangerous, 
over-powered, evanescent beauty is 
what we should get, this is what we 
do get, because neither state nor fed- 
eral laws say nay. 

From time to time our automotive 
engineers complain against such 
tyranny and testify that a great saving 
in human life would result if they 
were permitted to engineer safety into 
the American automobile. 

Congressman Roberts believes that 
they do have this ability to design and 
build an automobile which will “pack- 
age the occupants” and thus markedly 
reduce not the number of accidents 
but the number of deaths and injuries. 
And without question cars engineered 


for safety would save thousands of 
lives yearly as well as reduce the num- 
ber of injuries by hundreds of thou- 
sands. A single safety device, the seat- 
belt, has been proved effective; it has 
been estimated to have the potential 
power to reduce injury and loss of 
life by perhaps 25 percent. This 
means that in 1962 mandatory use of 
seat belts might have saved about 10,- 
000 lives. Numerous other devices, 
like safety door locks which keep the 
doors from popping open and the 
passenger from flying out in event of 
crash, like bumpers which really ab- 
sorb the initial shock, would further 
reduce death and injury. 

At times Mr. Roberts and other 
members of the Health and Safety 
Subcommittee grow testy at the steady, 
successful opposition of the auto lobby 
against any or almost any safety bill. 
Six years ago, for example, the Horse- 
power Race was on. In it, the motor 
makers vied to see which one could 
pack in the most power and sell the 
most cars because of it. Public senti- 
ment, including congressional senti- 
ment, began to run high against this 
stupid competition. Consequently on 
June 5, 1957, the Directors of the 
American Automobile Manufacturers 
Association agreed to call off their 
Horsepower Race, agreed in the public 
interest to cease advertising that great 
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By EDWARD A. TENNEY, ’23 


speed and enormous power are cri- 
teria for buying a car. 

Five days later, June 10, Mr. Ro- 
berts permitted himself the luxury of 
congratulating the Association on its 
sagacity and prudence; but out of 
his own political wisdom, he added: 
“I now look forward to the industry 
talking horsesense instead of horse- 
power.” He caused the whole of the 
Manufacturers’ Resolution and his own 
remarks to be read into the record of 
the safety hearings which he was 
then holding. 

We have reason to suspect that to- 
day Mr. Roberts is rather proud of 
that remark because the industry never 
really began to talk horsesense, and in 
1962 it openly resumed the horse- 
power race. Any used car lot tells 
the story. In the 1950 cars the 
speedometers register from 90 to 100 
miles per hour. A little 1955 Chev- 
rolet has a revealing speedometer 
which registers up to 120 m.p.h. In 
1963 the speedometers register X 
m.p.h. Go out and look at yours! 
Mr. Roberts apparently knew that the 
industry never would talk horsesense, 
never would extend itself to produce 
safe cars, would have to be goaded 
into such action by the enactment of 
laws prohibiting the manufacture of 
lethal cars for use on the public high- 
ways. Already there is widespread 
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Edward A. Tenney, ’23, in front of Finney Chapel. 


talk of the necessity of sealed gover- 
nors on motors which will cause them 
to cut out at excessive speeds. It 
should be obvious to any man that 
no boy who is all boy can resist the 
temptation to put the gas pedal to 
the floor just to see whether the car 
will really do 120 or 140 as suggested 
by both the speedometer and the ad- 
vertising. 

If it is true that the steady refusal 
of the motor makers to manufacture 
cars which package the occupants is 
costing the country thousands of dead 
annually, we can sympathize with 
Congressman Roberts and his Commit- 
tee for feeling vexed or exasperated or 
frustrated. Such feelings are likely to 
intensify themselves when they read 
the advertising with which automobile 
manufacturers have saturated the coun- 
try: “The Cars Are Safer. The Roads 
Are Safer. The Rest Is Up To You.” 
This simply isn’t so. Like Pilate, the 
automobile industry washes its hands 


of responsibility. Take one small in- 
stance of this. By 1956, the Cornell 
Crash Injury Research had demon- 
strated beyond question the life-pre- 
serving power of seat belts. Yet in 
1963, the seat belt is still not standard 
equipment in automobiles. This be- 
ing so, how can cars be “safer”? Such 
smug refusal to go all out to help cut 
the terrible loss of life may well pro- 
duce the aforementioned intensified 
feelings in the Roberts’ Committee. 
At no time in its history has this 
congressional Committee had greater 
cause for anger than the present; 
1962 stands out as the killingest year 
in motordom. The private National 
Safety Council, which spearheads the 
Safety Movement, and the many or- 
ganizations which work with the 
Council have failed to solve the prob- 
lem which they undertook to solve 
some forty-five years ago. Then it 
was said, “There is no problem which 
business and industry cannot solve, if 


HORSEPOWER vs. HORSESENSE 


they put their minds to it.” And in 
1915 with complete confidence in its 
capacity to find a solution to our traf- 
fic problem, the Council took Public 
Safety as its province, with special em- 
phasis on the automobile, which was 
the number one traffic killer. In 
1926 the auto killed 20.1 persons per 
100,000 annually; in 1961 it killed 
20.7. In three and a half decades of 
high-pressure propaganda the Safety 
Movement has retrogressed by 0.6. 

The cause for congressional anger, 
however, does not lie in the increased 
loss of life, nor does it lie in the 
failure of the Safety Movement to 
cope with the problem and to solve it. 
The cause for anger is the stalemate 
wherein the private voluntary Safety 
Movement pulls against the federal 
government. The result of this poll- 
tical situation is that 1963, according 
to one National Safety Council pre- 
diction, may see even bloodier roads 
than 1962 saw. The Council predicts 
its own inability to do anything to 
improve the situation. The conclu 
sion to an article in the Council’s of- 
ficial organ, Traffic Safety, December 
1962, p. 42, reads: “History indicates 
that the increase in traffic deaths in 
1962 was inevitable... . And if his- 
tory prevails .. . 1963 may be a worse 
year than 1962.” 

If history prevails — that is the key 
to the whole problem. Those who to 
date have made safety history have 
failed; and if they continue to make 
it, history will continue to record its 
sad safety story. For in the history 
of the private attempt of the Safety 
Council to solve the Public Safety 
problem lies the answer to the puz- 
zling question of why with all the 
good will in the world and with un- 
limited supplies of volunteers and 
money, 1962 was deadlier than 1961, 
and °63 promises to be deadlier than 
(G2. 

When the National Safety Council 
was first organized, fifty years ago, it 
was concerned with private safety, 
safe practices in making steel, safe 
practices throughout factories and 
mines and construction. In such mat- 
ters, the owners and unions and man- 
agers could exercise an iron disci- 
pline. The worker who refused to 
wear goggles or helmet could be dis- 
charged. The results were excellent: 
industrial accidents dropped way down 


when good laws were strictly enforced 
on disciplined workers. 

But when the Safety Council under- 
took the national responsibility of 
Public Safety, it little realized how 
profound an error was in the making. 
In 1915 by a vote of its own mem- 
bership, it made itself responsible for 
accident prevention across the country. 
As time went on, the automobile cre- 
ated a bigger and bigger problem, and 
rapidly assumed a central position 
within the Council’s activities. 

The error revealed itself almost at 
once because the Council had no au- 
thority commensurate with its  self- 
assumed responsibility. All it could 
really do was to organize and direct 
propagandas to make others responsi- 
ble. One such was the propaganda to 
make our public school system re- 
sponsible for ending accidents. Two 
pseudo-sciences — Safety Education 
for the grades and Driver Education 
for the high schools — were propa- 
gandized into the public school cur- 
riculum before being fully tested to 
see whether they actually were sci- 
ences. They were based on the very 
slender hypothesis that human beings 
could be conditioned not to have acci- 
dents. Ceaseless admonitions, exhor- 
tations, and explanations of the cause 
and cure of accidents in all the twelve 
grades would, according to the hy- 
pothesis, produce the accident-free 
citizen. What vaccine had done for 
small-pox, these would do for traffic 
deaths. 

Before sufficient time had elapsed 
for a genuinely scientific test of the 
hypothesis to be made, the Safety 
movement sold the idea to the whole 
nation and thereupon many states 
made mandatory the teaching of these 
two pseudo-sciences in the public 
schools. Enthusiasm for and_ belief 
in these “sciences” was whipped up 
by the usual means. And by 1952 
faith in their validity had become so 
great that the federal Congress nation- 
alized by charter the Safety Council 
and thereby seemed to make the Coun- 
cil, as head of the Safety Movement, 
responsible for ending traffic acci- 
dents. 

Movements like Prohibition and 
Safety have about them so much faith 
and hope and optimism and good will 
and naiveté that they tend to blind 
us to facts. The federal Congress 


should have known that responsibility 
must carry authority and that a private 
organization like our National Safety 
Council is paralyzed without it. Of 
necessity the Council is reduced to a 
perpetual beating of the propaganda 
tom-toms. The direct consequence ts 
that we get national safety slogans in- 
stead of national safety Jaws. “Drive 
as you would have others drive: cour- 
teously, carefully, safely,’ has been 
dinned daily into our ears as the num- 
ber of dead and dying rises and the 
impotence of such well-meaning but 
fatuous slogans become more and 
more self-evident. 

Perhaps the Congress now regrets 
its action; perhaps the Council now 
secretly wishes it could return the 
Charter. But in any event the present 
situation is bad for the country. Thou- 
sands perish simply because we have 
no coherent national policy for con- 
trolling a machine. The stalemate is 
complete between the Council which 
has responsibility without authority 
and the Congress which, having given 
away its responsibility, has only au- 
thority left. Every attempt by the 
Congress to reassume some or all of 
the responsibility which it gave away 
is met by the solid opposition of the 
Safety Movement and its Safety Coun- 
cil. No episode better illustrates the 
Council’s fear of Congress than the fol- 
lowing. 

At the annual National Safety Con- 
gress in Chicago, October 20-Novem- 
ber 2, 1962, it became apparent that 
continued solid resistance to federal 
leadership and to federal safety laws 
was to be the order of the coming 
year. As reported in Traffic Digest 
and Review, December, 1962, p. 10-11, 
the various states are requested to act 
so vigorously that Congress won't en- 
act safety laws. 

If states do not step wp efforts in 
traffic accident prevention, “Big 
Brother” (the federal government) 
will step in. So said participants in 
a panel discussion the first afternoon. 
Their subject was: The States Can and 
Must Do the Job in Traffic Safety 
— Or Else! 

And later in the report we read: 

The term “Big Brother” was a term 
heard in conversations through the rest 
of the Congress. 

The fourth panelist, Mr. Louis H. 
Antoine, resident vice-president, The 
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American Insurance Group, St. Louis, 
“suggested cooperation among the 
states as a means of warding off Fed- 
eral action in traffic safety.” The 
leadership of the Safety Movement 
thus whips up enthusiasm for opposi- 
tion to national traffic safety laws. 

The pathos and irony of this brings 
one’s heart into one’s mouth. The 
leaders of the Safety Movement quar- 
rel over leadership as the rank and 
file of the citizenry die faster than 
ever before. Instead of discussing 
new, bold, imaginative approaches, 
the discussion centers not on ways to 
prevent accidents but on ways to pre- 
vent federal safety laws. The Coun- 
cil’s action, namely holding a major 
panel discussion on how to control 
“Big Brother,” is pathetic and ironic 
proof that the Council is bankrupt, 
that it is struggling to preserve the 
appearance of solvency, that it has no 
new ideas, that all it is prepared to 
do is to fight a rear guard action 
against those who would change the 
Status quo. 

Without question the status quo 
must be changed radically and soon. 
Public awareness of the social evils 
engendered by the auto has reached 
the point where people talk of the 
“car-smothered city” and “the cancer- 
ous overgrowth of the motor car.” It 
is not only that the auto annually kills 
tens of thousands and cripples for life 
hundreds of thousands, nor that it is 
the source of an astonishing amount 
of juvenile delinquency, nor that it 
keeps in economic peonage whole 
classes of citizens; it is also that it 
threatens the decencies, the amenities, 
the beauty and grace of civic life. To 
accept the status quo is to bow down 
before what no thoughtful person can 
accept: a machine which dominates a 
civilization, a gadget more powerful 
than its users. 

At present the automobile rides the 
nation. That which should ride is 
ridden. We need two national au- 
thorities: one to tell us what we should 
do and the other to make us do it. 
The first has been proposed. A Na- 
tional Accident Prevention Center was 
proposed to the 87th Congress in 
House Bill 133. Such a Center would 
tell us what we should do. No bill, 
however, has yet been presented to 
create an Authority to make us do in 
practice what the Center might teach 
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us is necessary in theory. Any bill 
calling for the establishment of such 
an authority would, as we have seen, 
meet the combined solid resistance of 
the National Safety Council and its 
many affiliated organizations and also 
the rich and powerful resistance of 
the auto makers and the many in- 
dustries subsidiary to them. 

We have a Civil Aeronautics Board 
vested with the authority to establish 
the laws by which we fly. We have 
an Interstate Commerce Commission; 
the railroads and truckers must live 
up to its regulations. We have no 
national authority vested with the 
power to keep bad, shoddy, over-pow- 
ered new cars off the road; we have 
no national commission, board, au- 
thority. All that we have is a multi- 
tude of county, village, city, township, 
state offices, each with some rules and 
regulations, which are sometimes well 
conceived and well executed and some- 
times not. 

The automobiles we get are not the 
automobiles we need or should have. 
Whenever our good judgment sits in 
command we know that two tons of 
steel are not needed to carry a 150- 
Ib. man to his work; we know that 
thirty or forty horsepower is sufficient 
for even a power-hungry man; we 
know that all speeds from 15 to 156 
m.p.h. are dangerous to human be- 
ings, and that the greater the speed the 
greater the danger and the greater the 
damage; we know that simple pru- 
dence forbids putting heavy over-pow- 
ered cars in the hands of children; we 
know that Driver Education, so called, 
in the public schools helps sell cars 
but saves no lives, prevents no acci- 
dents. 

In 1960 the National Board be- 
stowed Achievement Awards (testify- 
ing that 60 “% or more of the poten- 
tial students were enrolled in approved 
driver-education courses) to Arizona, 
Delaware, Florida, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, North Carolina, and Utah. 
Yet of these states only Kansas saw a 
decrease in the number of traffic 
deaths. Arizona and Delaware killed 
their usual quota. Florida, Indiana, 
and North Carolina showed an im- 
crease of 10%, 6%, and 13% respec- 
tively. Michigan was a special case. 
The National Board bestowed on Mich- 
igan a Special Award as the only state 
to have 100% of its students enrolled; 


indeed, Michigan had also led the na- 
tion in the number enrolled in 1958 
and 1959. Yet among the big popu- 
lous states, those which kill over a 
thousand a year, Michigan won first 
place as a killer, the death rate rising 
15%. 

Lewis Mumford, writes: “In the sec- 
ond and third generation of money- 
making, philanthropy itself becomes 
an auxiliary business of high repute.” 
The National Safety Council and the 
other incorporations, institutes, and 
foundations which collectively make 
up the Safety Movement appear to il- 
lustrate what Mumford had in mind. 

At present “Safety” appears to be 
just another business. The philan- 
thropic first generation appears to 
have been replaced by the Madison 
Avenue propagandist. Millions of dol- 
Jars annually are spent by “Safety” to 
direct our attention away from car- 
dinal issues as in the aforementioned 
advertising of the automobile manu- 
facturers. General Motors, for example, 
circulates free to all teenagers, when 
they receive their first drivers’ licenses, 
a magazine named American Youth. 
In each issue a safety sermon is 
preached. Each issue indirectly re- 
minds youth that if it drives carefully 
in G.M. cars no accidents will occur. 
Similarly Champion Spark Plugs sends 
champion racers into the high schools 
to lecture on the need to drive care- 
fully, and thus Champion makes its 
philanthropic contribution to the 
cause of Safety. Dozens and dozens 
of other illustrations can be listed. 

These stupidities show us how far 
we are from horse sense. We know 
them and we also know the deadly 
results of our failure to create a na- 
tional authority to deal with a national 
problem — a problem of such gigantic 
size that the whole Safety Movement 
is dwarfed to pygmy proportions along- 
side it. 

Our undergraduates sometimes com- 
plain of the scarcity of good causes, 
causes which would lift them out 
of the ordinary routine. A major 
crusade is needed to make the auto- 
mobile as safe as modern engineering 
knowledge can make it. Yes, the 
Congress needs all the help that good 
graduates and undergraduates can give. 
The auto industry must be goaded 
into doing what it should have done 
years ago: “Package the Occupants.” 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


_.. FOR MEN 


By LYSLES BUTLER? 25 


ELEVENTH IN OUR SERIES ON CONTINUING EDUCATION 


AG OBERLIN STUDENTS are fam- 
iliar with the Mock Convention 
slogan, “As Oberlin goes — so goes 
the Nation,” but only a few realize the 
impact that Oberlin graduates have had 
in shaping the modern physical edu- 
cation. program. Before looking at 
programs, let’s look at some Oberlin 
“credits” in the recent literature: 
Norma Schwendener, states in A Hzs- 
tory of Physical Education in the 
United States, A. 8. Barnes & Co., p. 
124: 


Thomas Denison Wood and Luther 
Halsey Gulick (Oberlin College 1888) 
were members of the first physical edu- 
cation class for men conducted by 
Delphine Hanna at Oberlin College. 
In the philosophy of Wood and Gulick 
everything stereotyped and non-func- 
tional was doomed; in its place there 
were to be revived those skills and ac- 
tivities which were racially oldest, re- 
vived to function fundamentally in 
modern life. 


Arthur Weston in The Making of 


Lysle Butler starred in three sports as an 
undergraduate in Oberlin. He graduated in 
1925, and received an A.M. degree from 
Columbia University Teacher's College in 
1928, and his Ph.D. degree from Ohio State 
University in 1947. He has taught at Ober- 
lin since 1930 and been chairman of the de- 
partment of physical education since 1955. 


American Physical Education, Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1962, states: 


One of the maxims of modern Amer- 
ican physical education is that physical 
education is education through the 
physical. This felicitous phrase is usu- 
ally associated with Dr. Jesse Feiring 
Williams (Oberlin College 1909), one 
of the most articulate spokesmen in the 
profession during the years of momen- 
tous expansion of physical education. 
Together with Dr. Jay B. Nash (Ober- 
lin College 1911), he carried forward 
the progress in the new physical educa- 
tion initiated by the great trinity of 
Wood, Hetherington, and Gulick, and 
played a key role in the firm establish- 
ment of physical education in the cur- 
riculums of American schools and 
colleges. 


Dr. Delphine Hanna was the first 
woman to be appointed Professor of 
Physical Education in American col- 
leges, and under her guidance Oberlin 
was the first liberal arts college to in- 
clude a professional program of phy- 
sical education in its curriculum. Dr. 
Robert J. Keefe in his doctoral thesis 
Physical Education at Oberlin College 
writes: 


At this time (1890-1900) the ad- 
ministration and faculty of Oberlin 
College accepted physical education as 
an integral part of their educational 
program. The program of intramur- 
als and intercollegiate athletics ex- 


Lysle K. Butler, ’25 


panded simultaneously because of the 
favorable attitudes of administration, 
faculty, and students. Oberlin was far 
ahead of most colleges where inter- 
collegiate athletics and physical educa- 
tion were not accepted in the educa- 
tional stream. 


By 1911 such physical education 
leaders as Wood, Nash, Williams, 
Nichols, Morrison, Reed, Gar and Win 
Fauver, Savage, and Leonard had grad- 
uated from Oberlin and started to 
build the foundations of today’s mod- 
ern programs. A recent survey of 
125 colleges in the Great Lakes region 
indicates that 115 of that number re- 
quire physical education for gradua- 
tion and 101 give grades and credit 
on the same basis as other required 
subjects (Survey by C. B. Juedes of 
Carroll College). Dr. Joseph B. Ox- 
endine reports in the Journal of 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, September 1961, that a survey 
of 265 colleges and universities indi- 
cates that 84 percent require physical 
education for graduation from college. 


The Oberlin pioneers in physical 
education recognized the unity of 
mind and body and based the pro- 
gtam upon this premise. Thus de- 
veloped a sound physical education ex- 
perience for men and a modern col- 
lege program which includes the re- 
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HYSICAL EDUCATION is a phase of 
education which has its origin in 
the biological fact that man is struc- 
tured to move. The use of exercise, 
or movement, to promote development 
of strong bodies dates back in re- 
corded history to around 3000 B.C. in 
China and to the cultures of early 
Egyptians, Hindus, Greeks, and Rom- 
ans. Movement of the human body, 
brought about by muscular contraction, 
is essential for the maintenance of life. 
Voluntary movement, or the willed 
contraction of muscles to cause body 
movement, is the complex phenome- 
non which constitutes the subject mat- 
ter of our present day program of 
physical education. 
Our concern is with the college stu- 
dent and her capacity for movement 
in recreation, in work, and in all 


Sara Houston, associate professor of physi- 
cal education, has been teaching in Oberlin 
since 1950. She holds both an A.B. degree, 
in 1934, and an S.M. degree, in 1935, from 
Wellesley College. 


Betty McCue, chairman of the department 
of physical education for women, came to 
Oberlin from the University of Nebraska in 
1955. A 1943 graduate from the University 
of Pittsburgh, she holds an A.M. degree 
from MacMurray College, Illinois, in 1948, 
and a Ph.D. degree from the University of 
lowa, in 1952. 
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IN COLLEGE TODAY 


... FOR WOMEN 


By SARA L. HOUSTON and Betty F. MCCUE 


facets of living. Movement experi- 
ence is the tool employed for produc- 
ing growth of human personality. Not 
every activity contributes equally to 
the realization of all objectives, nor 
does any single activity make equal 
demands on all individuals, but the 
human capacity for voluntary move- 
ment is used by physical education as 
a means to develop human relations 
and to enrich the life of the educated 
woman. The goal is the development 
of a sensitive, skilled body, capable of 
serving as an effective means of self 
expression, an efficient instrument for 
action and for vigorous abundant liv- 
ing. 

At the foundation of a present day 
program of physical education is the 
recognition that voluntary movement 
involves not just a body in motion, 
but a whole human being. Eleanor 
Metheny, discussing man as a “bio- 
psycho - socio - philosophical organism 
capable of voluntary movement,” 
points out that man’s motivations for 
moving are legion and found in every 
phase of his life. The experience of 
moving, as well as the results achieved, 
make activity meaningful. Some of 
the results occur at once and may last 
for only a short period; others are 


more lasting in influence. Changes 


Betty F. McCue 


may modify man’s body structure and 
functioning, or his concept of himself 
and his surroundings, or affect others 
and his relationships with them. Some 
current thought is focused on the de- 
velopment of a philosophical theory 
to explain the significance of move- 
ment in the life of man. Eleanor Me- 
theny has examined the relationship 
of the teaching of physical education 
to the processes by which the human 
mind perceives and gains concepts: 


Lois Ellfeldt and Eleanor Metheny. 
“Movement and Meaning: Develop- 
ment of a General Theory.” Research 
Quarterly, Vol. 29, No. 3 (Oct. 1958), 
pp. 264-73. 


Eleanor Metheny. “Significant Forms 
of Movement Behavior: Some Clues to 
the Meanings in Physical Education 
Activities.” Report of National Con- 
ference in Interpretations of Phystcal 
Education, 1961. 


Research is providing an ever in- 
creasing scientific basis upon which 
to construct a modern program of 
physical education. An excellent source 
for a discussion of biological findings 
is Science and Medicine of Exercise 
and Sports, edited by Warren Johnson. 
Studies showing the contributions of 
physical activity to psychological and 
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quired program, intramurals, intercol- 
legiate athletics, and the training of 
physical education majors. 


The Required Program 


For the past thirty years there has 
been a definite trend in college phy- 
sical education toward placing greater 
emphasis on the development of skills 
and interests, in not only those activi- 
ties that have current social and phys- 
ical values, but especially those that 
have adult recreational values. Thus 
the old high school program of volley- 
ball, basketball, and softball has gradu- 
ally been replaced in college by in- 
struction in tennis, golf, swimming, 
handball, and bowling. Each man 
must elect a team sport, an individual 
sport, aquatics, and a conditioning 
program. Team sports, of course, do 
have a place: instruction in soccer and 
speedball continues to be given in 
physical education classes. 

At Oberlin, activities are elective 
within the two-year time requirement, 
and the activities are taught in a 
developmental, supervisory method. 
Regular and careful evaluation 1s 
made in relation to the contribution of 
each of the various activities to our 
present-day students. In the other 
section of this article Miss Houston 
has shown and documented the im- 
portance of physical activity to the 
development of the individual. 
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An Intramural class soccer game on Savage Field. 


Intramural Trends 


The traditional intramural program 
consisted primarily of a competitive 
type of sports activity. In most col- 
leges and universities this practice is 
changing, and the present trend is 
toward expansion of the program to 
include sports with carry-over value, 
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and to provide equipment and facili- 
ties for informal recreational sports. 
At Oberlin College also, intramurals 
have been steadily moving toward a 
broader program. Co-educational ac- 
tivities in volleyball, bowling, archery, 
badminton, swimming, and gymnastics 
are being offered at the present time. 


A 1961 Intramural championship basketball game. 
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social development, objectives receiv- 
ing increasing emphasis in the present 
century, are listed and summarized in 
two articles in the 1960 Research 
Quarterly of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation: 


M. Gladys Scott. “The Contribu- 
tions of Physical Activity to Psycho- 
logical Development.” Research Quar- 
terly, Vol. 31, No. 2, Part II (May 
1960), pp. 307-320. 


Charles C. Cowell. “The Contribu- 
tions of Physical Activity to Social De- 
velopment.” Research Quarterly, Vol. 
31, No. 2, Part II (May 1960), pp. 
286-306. 


Skilled Movement 


One of the desired outcomes of in- 
struction and directed practice of phy- 
sical education activities is skilled 
movement. There is a changing con- 
cept of good form in a motor skill 
and a consequent modified emphasis 
in teaching. Effectiveness, or good 
form, should be equated with good 
mechanics, and the emphasis is upon 
an understanding of principles, and of 
the interaction of time-space-force fac- 
tors as they operate in every motor 
skill. Research in the area of bio- 
mechanics and movement analysis con- 
cerning the functioning of the nervous 
system, patterns of growth and de- 
velopment and the physiology of mo- 
tor learning, invalidate as a standard 
of excellence the duplication of the 
stereotyped pattern of expert perform- 
ers. This practice of imitating the 
experts far too often results simply 
in the adoption of their individual 
mannerisms, while the correct use of 
mechanical principles makes for effi- 
ciency and should be the core of good 
form. Differences in body structure 
require compensatory adjustments in 
style of performance if effective re- 
sults are to be achieved. Stress condi- 
tions during motor performance result 
in changes in movement patterns. 
Recognition of these types of factors 
leads to the realization that no single 
invariable pattern constitutes an ade- 
quate model of excellence in any 
motor activity. The best criterion for 
judging motor performance is its use 
of the mechanical laws of motion gov- 
erning efficiency, such as the ability 
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Checking posture with the alignometer in the Body Mechanics class are, left to right: Judith 
A. Weiner, ’66, Evanston, Illinois; instructor Betty McCue; Arlene A. Amidon, ’66, Fairlawn, 
New Jersey; Patience S. Bennett, 66, Chicago, daughter of the H. Stanley Bennetts, ’32. 


to maintain balance of the body and 
its parts in rest and in motion, and 
the ability to produce and control 
force in any task so that the desired 
end is achieved with the least strain 
and a minimal expenditure of energy. 
Two sources where these concepts are 
discussed are: 


Marian Ruth Broer. Efficiency of 
Human Movement, Philadelphia, Saun- 
ders, 1960. 


Alan Traviss Welford. Skill and 
Age. Published for the Trustees of the 
Nuffield Foundation by the Oxford 
University Press, London, New York, 
Lt i he 


Intelligence and Motor Ability 


The concern of physical education 
is the college woman and her capacity 
for voluntary movement. If movement 
experiences are to be structured to 
enable her to develop this capacity for 
personal ends, it is important to know 
something about the human material 


with which we are dealing. Ample 
records of academic achievement in 
high school and of performance on 
College Board verbal and mathe- 
matical aptitude tests are available to 
serve as a basis for the selection of 
students of high academic promise at 
Oberlin. There is some positive cor- 
relation between intelligence and mo- 
tor ability, but neither achievement in 
motor skills nor physical development 
is a criterion of student selection. 
Some knowledge of student capacities 
in these latter two areas needs to be 
available in order to plan for indi- 
vidual differences within the physical 
education program. 


To assess motor educability and 
achievement, the department of physi- 
cal education administers to freshmen 
women a motor ability test, consist- 
ing of an obstacle race, a basketball 
throw for distance, and a standing 
broad jump. Conversion of raw scores 
into percentile scores permits com- 
parison of Oberlin students with norms 
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The Physical Education Major 
Program 


The major program at Oberlin, as at 
most liberal arts colleges, is now struc- 
tured on a two year basis. When it 
has been completed, the graduate is 
prepared to teach and coach in public 
schools, private schools, or in colleges. 
In addition, the graduate has a back- 
ground that will enable him to enter 
the field of industrial recreation and 
personnel work or the YMCA pro- 
gram. Most Oberlin majors continue 
studying on a graduate assistantship 
or a teaching fellowship. The most 
recent avenue opened to the physical 
education major has been the Peace 
Corps. We need to create greater in- 
terest among men in becoming trained 
leaders in Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. Too many coaches come from 
the subsidized and recruited group of 
college athletes. Our great need is 


Intramurals. 
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for those who have had training in 
teaching educational athletics. 


Intercollegiate Athletics 


Although Oberlin has been most 
successful in guiding the modern phy- 
sical education program, the concept of 
educational athletics is still a long way 
from realization. Only a few colleges 
are so fortunate as to have a long his- 
tory and belief in this type of athletic 
program; consequently, only a few col- 
leges are as free from the pressure to 
produce winning teams regardless of 
the cost or demand made on the edu- 
cational standards. Oberlin has a 
broad athletic program of 12 varsity 
sports and about 20 intramural ac- 
tivities, in which most Oberlin men 
participate. A listing of the academic 
honors of last year’s athletes would 
suggest some causal relationship: 


and Square Dance class. 
Dart, ‘66, Claremont, California; Franklin Presler, ’65, Oberlin; 
Brendon Bass, 64, Midland, Michigan; Linn Dixon, ’66, Oberlin. 


A faculty-student volleyball game. 


Danish Dance, Little Man in a Fix, by members of the Coed Folk 


In the foreground, left to right: Mary 


Five team captains, and five other 
letter winners were elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. 


Four captains were Woodrow Wil- 
son and National Science Foundation 
award winners. One captain was 
awarded a Rhodes Scholarship. 


Eleven of the twelve senior team 
captains will be doing graduate study 
or working in college positions. The 
other captain will serve with the Peace 
Corps in the Philippines. 


W. L. (Bish) Hughes was profes- 
sor of physical education and football 
and basketball coach at Oberlin for 
one year, 1924-25. Later, as one of 
the leaders in the field of physical 
education, he continued to be a staunch 
supporter of the Oberlin-type pro- 
gram. His statement from the Journal 
of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Ree- 
reatton, December 1950, p. 27, gives a 
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established for a large sampling of 
college women. The range of scores 
for 254 freshmen women entering 
Oberlin in the fall of 1962 was from 
33 to 82 with an average of about 
57, as compared with a range of 13 
to 82 with an average of 50 for 2500 
students at the State University of 
Iowa. While the Oberlin average 
score was about 7 points above the 
fiftieth percentile, 20 percent had 
scores below the average of 50. In 
contrast, the College Board verbal 
and mathematics aptitude scores of 
the same group placed only 5 percent 
below the fiftieth percentile nationally, 
and these scores were apparently bal- 
anced by superior high school records. 
In motor ability Oberlin College wom- 
en show a wide range and constitute 
a heterogeneous group. This wide 
range is not true of the same group in 
respect to academic aptitude. In addi- 
tion, 22 percent of the group had no 
more than two years of physical edu- 
cation in high school, while 6 percent 
had one year or less. This wide range 
of abilities and motor proficiencies in 
Oberlin College women is becoming 
ever wider. A few students enter col- 
lege with some specialized, highly de- 
veloped skills and great interest in 
still further improvement in those 
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Modern Dance technique. 
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63, Ardmore, Pa., vaulting 
over a horse in a squat vault (a beginning 
technique) in a Modern Gymnastics class. 


Bonnie Green, 


areas. At the same time there are in- 
experienced and underdeveloped stu- 
dents, still rank beginners in funda- 
mental movement skills and in most 
or all culturally common sports and 


dance activities. 


The Current Curriculum 


The curriculum in physical educa- 
tion is structured to provide for the 
diversified interests and needs of 
Oberlin College women. Both breadth 
and depth of accomplishment are pro- 
moted through a program of guided 
election. Eight choices are allowed in 
two years with a total of twenty-one 
activities being offered on skill levels 
ranging from beginning to advanced. 
Curricular offerings include individual, 
dual, and team sports as well as folk 
and square dance and modern com- 
municative dance. All students have a 
unit of Body Mechanics where pro- 
gram is centered on personal needs. 
In the Body Mechanics Course self- 
testing techniques are used to evaluate 
body build, flexibility, strength, bal- 
ance and agility; and walking and 
standing postures are analyzed with 
the use of pictures and movie film 
strips taken for each individual. 

Understandings and appreciations 
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which are emphasized through the 
aforementioned movement experi- 
ences are: a) principles underlying ef- 
ficient movement and the conservation 
of energy; b) the contribution of 
movement to the maintenance of bio- 
logical fitness and an awareness of 
one’s own needs; c) body structure 
and a realization and acceptance of 
one’s own physical assets and _liabili- 
ties; d) specific skill patterns, and 
history, rules and strategy governing 
some of the common team and in- 
dividual sports; e) dance as a form of 
expression; f) the place of play and 
recreational sport in modern living; 
g) effective participation in group 
activities. 


The department also sponsors a 
Saturday morning activity class for 
girls in grades three through six. In- 
structors are college students majoring 
in elementary education and physical 
education. The program, which in- 
cludes such activities as movement ex- 
ploration, dance, games, gymnastics 
and stunts, is planned to provide en- 
joyable and beneficial physical educa- 
tion activities for the girls and to give 
prospective teachers an opportunity to 
observe and assist in such a program. 


Such is the province of physical edu- 
cation. As a department we recognize 
regular physical activity suited to in- 
dividual needs as a means to the end 
of vigorous, complete living, as an 
essential to the maintenance of man’s 
only instrument for experiencing “the 
abiding place for our personalities and 
our awareness.”* At the same time 
we value experiences in movement as 
ends in themselves, as a source of en- 
joyment and delight, capable of en- 
hancing the quality of living. Because 
we believe movement skills can con- 
tribute to the ability of the modern 
woman to live effectively and harmo- 
niously in a _ tension-filled, complex 
society, we dedicate our energy and 
the best of our services to the students 
of Oberlin College. 


1Eleanor Metheny, ‘Man is a Bio-psycho- 
socio Philosophical Organism Capable of 
Voluntary Movement,” The Physical Edu- 
calor, Vole a V1, No. 3, (Oct 1959). p.. 83. 


“Louis Horst, Modern Dance Forms in 
Relation to the Other Modern Arts, (San 
Francisco, 1961) p. 14. 
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clear concept of the place of athletics 
in colleges: 


To be of maximum effectiveness, the 
athletic program should be closely co- 
ordinated with the general instructional 
program and properly articulated with 
the other departments of the institu- 
tion. The program should be designed 
to reach many rather than a few ‘‘stars”’ 
and it should be conducted by profes- 
sionally trained leaders. 


Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy 
have been strong proponents of phy- 
sical fitness, which has helped to 
popularize this phase (or result) of 
physical education. However, fitness 
is only one of the objectives of the 
modern program, and colleges must 
strive to offer a well-rounded program 
for all men. Howard and Mason- 
brink, in their recent publication, Ad- 
manistration of Physical Education, 
Harper and Row, 1963, p. 410, state: 


The range of physical education is 
influenced, and often determined, by 
the vision of those who direct the ac- 
tivities and teach the students. To some, 
the extent of physical education lies 
within the scope of varsity athletics. 
To others, it is the process of building 
muscles in the gymnasium. There are 
those who will claim that physical edu- 
cation is the keystone for all education, 
while others visualize little beyond the 
increase in heartbeat and the produc- 
tion of perspiration. To those with 
imagination and vision the responsi- 
bilities of physical education are ever- 
extending. 


The physical education facilities at 
Oberlin are changing and expanding 
as the activity programs and recrea- 
tional needs demand. New recrea- 
tional fields are continually being 
added. The eighteen tennis courts are 
still not enough for the peak require- 
ments. The recent construction of a 
new dance studio for women, and the 
new covered artificial ice skating rink 
for college and community will greatly 
assist both the physical education and 
recreation programs. Five new bowl- 
ing alleys are planned for the already 
constructed annex to Hales Gym- 
nasium (commercial alleys downtown 
are currently being used). A _three- 
hole golf course, and a new gym- 
nasium and a pool for men are plan- 
ned for the immediate and foreseeable 
future. In this manner, physical edu- 
cation at Oberlin is “ever-extending.” 
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Science 


DESIGN FUNDAMENTALS OF ANALOG 
COMPUTER COMPONENTS. By Robert M. 
Howe, 47. Princeton, N. J., Toronto, Lon- 
don, New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
266 +x pp: $7.50. 


For a complete understanding of the capa- 
bilities of an analog computer, considerable 
knowledge of component details and how 
they affect computer solutions is necessary. 
This book brings to those familiar with gen- 
eral-purpose electronic analog computing 
techniques the understanding they need of 
why analog-computer components are de- 
signed as they are and how component er- 
rors affect the problems solved by the com- 
puter. 

The author explores these design consider- 
ations with a discussion of overall computer 
design philosophy, and extensive practical 
coverage of computer component errors and 
how dynamic as well as static errors influ- 
ence problem solutions. There are chapters 
on dc amplifiers, multipliers, function gen- 
erators, recorders and miscellaneous equip- 
ment. Many helpful photographs and draw- 
ings illustrate existing commercial equip- 
ment, circuit details, and various computer 
components discussed in the book. 


Miscellaneous 


KILLERS OF THE DREAM. By Lillian Smith, 


50, Litt.D. New York City: Doubleday & 
Company, Inc. An Anchor Book. 227 pp. 
$.95. 


This is a revised and somewhat enlarged 
edition of the book first published by W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., in 1949. It is both an 
autobiography of a white Southerner and an 
analysis of the South. In the foreword which 
the author calls “A Letter to My Publisher,” 
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Miss Smith writes “I realize this is a personal 
memoir, in one sense; in another sense, it 
is Every Southerner’s memoir.” It deals with 
the race problem with candor and compas- 
sion, partly through the eyes and mind of 
the little girl she was and with the mature 
view of the present. 


THE STORY OF SPELMAN COLLEGE. By 
Florence Matilda Read, hon. LL.D., ’39. 
Printed by the Princeton University 
Press. 100 collotype illustrations. 416 
pp., including eight appendices, a bibli- 
ography, and an index. $5.00. 

Spelman was the first college for Negro 
women. It grew out of a school started in 
the basement of a Negro church in Atlanta, 
Ga., in 1881. The book is the story of the 
people who made Spelman College, its foun- 
ders and their associates, the teachers 
through the years, visitors, benefactors, and 
students. Miss Read, the author, was presi- 
dent of Spelman College for 26 years. She 
was acting president of Atlanta University 
for a little over a year, and its secretary for 
24 years. 


YEAR OF DISCOVERY. By Dorothy Bonnell, 
’°36. New York City: Julian Messner, Inc. 
$2.95. 

This is a story for ‘teenagers about a girl 
who experienced hurt at not being socially 
accepted when her family moved from the 
middle west to Cape Cod, and disappoint- 
ment that her going to college had to be de- 
layed a year. But in that year she learned a 
great deal about people, and especially her- 
self, was a reporter for the Cape Codder, 
took part in a theatre group, and had other 
interesting and exciting experiences. She 
went to college a wiser and less self-centered 
girl, free from the false status symbols she 
had once held important. 


A Look at Books 


PLANNING YOUR CAREER. By Robert Cal- 
vert, Jr.,’47, and John E. Steele. New York 
City: McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc. $2.25. 

Robert Calvert is manager, Student and 
Alumni Placement Center, University of 
California, Berkeley. His co-author is 
placement director, College of Commerce 
and Administration, Ohio State University. 
From their own experience the authors know 
the questions constantly asked by students 
and young alumni as well as some of the 
answers. In this book they join forces to 
present principles and practices tested over 
the past 15 years and have drawn on the 
best thinking of other college placement of- 
ficers and employer representatives. 

The book covers three phases of career 
development: determination of goals; loca- 
tion of suitable employment; and satisfac- 
tory progress in career development. It 
stresses the period between graduation from 
college and age 40, assuming career pat- 
terns are established by that age. 


PROUD ENDEAVORER. By Mark F. Wilcox, 
06. New York City: Graphic Press. 144 
pp. $2.50. 

This slim book is a biography of the au- 
thor’s father, William Cullen Wilcox, ’78, 
preacher and missionary to Africa. It deals 
chiefly with the missionary period of his 
life. This is Mark Wilcox’s second book 
about his father. The earlier volume, On 
Restless Wings (Alumnt Magazine, March 
1961), tells of his father’s pre-Oberlin days 
in the “wild west” of his youth. 

The current work draws on and quotes 
frequently from a mass of biographical ma- 
terial the elder Wilcox left to his son. The 
book not only reveals a strong, devoted, 
courageous character, but tells as well much 
about the lives and problems of the mis- 
sionaries in Africa at that time. 


Religion 


AS CHRISTIANS FACE RIVAL RELIGIONS. 
By Gerald Cooke, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of religion, Oberlin College. New 
York: Association Press. 186 pp and in- 
dex. $355): 

In this book, Prof. Cooke attempts to 
state the kinds of problems which are posed 
for Christian faith as we in the West are 
year by year brought into more intimate 
contact with the religions of non-Western 
peoples. It attempts to give initial guid- 
ance and to clarify the reader’s thought on 
a series of difficult questions in this area, 
such as “Can community be achieved among 
different religions without compromising 
what is distinctive in each?” The religions 
of the world confront each other today in 
the United Nations, in world markets, on 
college campuses, in mission fields, and on 
unfamiliar streets in every land. Prof. 
Cooke sees the dilemma raised and discusses 
it honestly and thoughtfully. 


eidevant pe 


REVIEWING THE YEARS 


By JOHN YOUNG-HUNTER 


A Lesson from Sargent 


N MY YOUTH the Royal Academy 

School’s training ranked very high, 
as did also the best that could be ob- 
tained in Paris at that time. My 
father, I know, deliberated carefully 
as to which would be the better for 
me; and, before deciding, he consulted 
his friends amongst the Academicians, 
including Sargent, who had just come 
to London from Paris. 

Looking back, I would have thought 
that Sargent’s choice for me would 


16 


Self portrait. 


have been Paris; but obviously he had 
great respect for the standards of ac- 
complishment to be derived in 
London, and the fact that he himself 
taught in the Royal Academy Schools 
is significant. 

Consequently, my father decided that 
I should enter these Schools as soon as 
possible, and having been informed 
that the St. John’s Wood Art School 
was then the most successful in get- 
ting students admitted, I was transfer- 


Gilbert Highet called him a “worthy successor’ 


The memoirs of John Y oung-Hunter, from 
which these extracts are taken, is scheduled 
for pudlication this spring. 

Young-Hunter painted 

the portrait of Henry Churchill King 

that hangs in the Administration Building 
and the OLD SANTA FE TRAIL, famous 
picture of the Old West. 

He died in Taos, New Mexico, in 1955. 
Born in Glasgow in 1874, he lived in London 
during the lush Edwardian days, then 
migrated to the art colony in Taos. 


, 


to John Singer Sargent as a portraitist 
and to Frederick Remington as an 
interpreter of the Old West. 

His widow is the former Eve Schroeer, 715 


red from the South Kensington School 
of Art, much to my chagrin, and to 
the disappointment of my new friend 
and teacher, J. Watson Nicol. This 
change may have been beneficial after 
all, for all sense of leisure disappeared, 
and I decided to get into the Royal 
Academy School without loss of a 
moment of time! 

The entrance requirements entailed 
exacting work: an elaborately finished 
drawing of an antique statue, a life- 
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size chalk drawing of the head and 
shoulders and hands from a model, an 
anatomized drawing of a well-known 
antique sculptured figure, also a draw- 
ing showing the skeleton of the same. 

If these were of the standard re- 
quired by the Council of Academi- 
cians who judged the drawings, the 
next procedure was two week’s work 
in the Royal Academy Schools itself. 
This meant making a life-size chalk 
drawing from a model (head and 
hands), and a composition for a pic- 
ture, the subject given by the keeper 
of the Academy. 

Being excited at the possibility of 
entering the School so soon, I worked 
hard, even in complete solitude on 
Sundays. In a short time I found my- 
self established for a period of five 
years of free training in the Royal 
Academy Schools! 

To me the Royal Academy Schools 
presented the beginning of a great ad- 
venture and I approached the pre- 
cincts of this new world with the ut- 
most enthusiasm, to the exclusion, as 
it happened, of much that went be- 
fore. 

Our education there was, of course, 
Academic. One of the first require- 
ments was to copy an old master, in 
my case, a head of a man by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

Two models posed daily in the life- 
class for men, and one in the women’s 
class. The instruction was along 
broad lines, with emphasis on accu- 
rate drawing and correct tone values. It 
was unique in one respect: we had a 
different teacher every month. This 
teaching was one of the voluntary 
duties of the Royal Academicians 
(those who were portrait or figure 
painters), and I found the differing 
techniques of these men _ valuable. 
There were men like Arthur Hacker 
and Solomon J. Solomon, who had 
their teaching in Paris. The pre- 
Raphaelite movement had its effect 
on some students, and although Ros- 
setti and Burne-Jones did not teach in 
the Royal Academy, their influence 
existed. The varied interpretations by 
the students of a model were reveal- 
ing, showing influences and personal 
preferences. 

Some students may have preferred 
to study under one master, but the va- 
riety of influences and teaching, a dif- 
ferent teacher every month, intrigued 
me, for each one had something from 
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his own experience to offer. I re- 
member a time when W. Q. Orchard- 
son was followed by John S. Sargent. 
The former was a fine artist and a 
good teacher. His appreciation of the 
dignity of his subject and of the re- 
finement of drawing and modelling 
to be discovered there was stimulat- 
ing. 

Then came Sargent. Naturally we 
were all carrying on the Orchardson 
tradition: thin, transparent shadows, 
sensitive line, small brushes and not 
much paint. Sargent, not realizing the 
influence at work, was dismayed. An 
old man with a white beard was pos- 
ing. Looking from my canvas to the 
model, Sargent seemed at a loss for 
words. Knitted brows and grunts of 
disapproval were his first reaction to 
what I had done. Then the fun be- 
gan, with the whole class crowding 
around. 


He put his hand out for my palette 
and demanded paint, much paint 
(earth colors, of course) and large 
brushes. Loading his brush with white, 
yellow ochre, and a tinge of Venetian 
red, he held it poised perpendicularly 
in the air for a moment (a habit he 
had), then landed it on the forehead, 
the highlight of the face. Then he 
mixed a slightly lower warm tone and 
spread it over the forehead, merging 
it into the hair. With another large 
brush he made a mixture of dark 
color — raw umber, Venetian red, 
terre verte, and yellow ochre and a 
little white to make it opaque. In a 
few seconds my transparent shadows 
were gone! 


The flesh color of the cheeks he 
then painted up to and into these 
shadows, the tone and the shapes of 
the shadows being accurate, of course, 
working down the centre of the face, 
modelling it, and paying no attention 
to the outline of the head. During 
the process he would grunt remarks 
such as “make it solid” .. . “look for 
your half tones” .. . “forget about the 
features.” Then with the exact tone 
value he solidly painted the back- 
ground up to the edge of the head, 
even a little beyond it, and quickly 
with a warm greyish tone, he painted 
the outline where it showed, merging 
it over and into the background and 
into the face, mumbling all the time 
“make it go round”... “feel the back 
of the head”... “think of an ostrich’s 
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Co aa sie, 
to them!” 

He indicated the features with a 
few touches, his main idea being to 
make the head solid and to feel the 
receding planes. All this took only 
about fifteen or twenty minutes. Then, 
with another grunt, he moved on to 
the next student. 

How many times have I regretted 
that I did not leave the picture as 
Sargent had painted it and start again. 
What a cherished possession it would 
be today! 

Of the many things I learned from 
this experience, one was that lumi- 
nosity does not depend on transparent 
color, but on the quality of opaque 
color. Sargent changed and remodeled 
my artistic ambition. From then on, 
he was, for me, the master craftsman, 
and portrait painting was the ideal 
branch of Art. 

Looking back on the experience, I 
am surprised to remember that his 
first touch was a high-light, for this 


paint on your edges, not up 


was by no means his usual procedure. 


The middle tone of the face came 
first. In fact, tone values seemed to 
be his chief consideration, and only 
after the subtlety of the half-tones 
seemed to be satisfactorily established 
would he indicate (with one touch) 
any high-lights that were conspicuous 
and therefore necessary. Over-model- 
ling was always to be avoided. 

I have to remind myself, too, that 
I had already painted all over the old 
man’s head, and because what I had 
done was weak and unsolid, he was 
teaching me to observe the sculptur- 
esque construction. A custom that he 
strongly advocated was to place the 
canvas alongside the model, then to 
walk back and compare the two. This 
helped in seeing the broad effect, and 
he insisted that only by viewing from 
a distance could the half-tones be suf- 
ficiently subdued. 

Accurate drawing to Sargent came 
as a matter of course. As Abbey said 
to me once, “He had the eye of a 
camera!” In beginning a head, he 
painted, not the conventional contour, 
but what he saw, the shapes of the 
light and shade. 

If he was dissatisfied with any par- 
ticular part of a face, he generally 
repainted the whole face, his tempera- 
ment being just the opposite of that 
of a picture-restorer; he was too im- 


patient to patch. Also any change, 
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Eve Fishing in Scotland. 


Painting by Young-Hunter, 1924. 


such as raising or lowering a feature, 
necessitated repainting the structure 
of the face, for he had previously in- 
dicated the exact position of the eyes 
for instance, by first painting the 
muscles around them. ‘The features, 
in fact, had to come in the places pre- 
pared for them. 

He always took the greatest pains 
to make one stroke of the brush ex- 
press exactly what he wanted. I was 
told that he painted the watch-chain 
in the portrait of Marquand, in the 


Metropolitan Museum, many times, 
obliterating each of what he consid- 
ered his unsuccessful attempts. 

Sargent’s advent to London after his 
stormy experience of exhibiting his 
portrait of Mme. Gautreau in Paris, 
was momentous, but not devoid of 
criticism in regard to certain charac- 
teristics in his pictures. Some said 
“his sitters were too restless.” Val 
Princep said “they were slipping out 
of the canvas;” the Duke of Argyll 
said he “couldn’t paint hands.” 


But on the whole his portraits were 
greatly admired, and criticisms were 
often due to jealousy. No other por- 
traits in the Royal Academy exhibi- 
tions were so arresting, and the en- 
thusiasm of many artists was exces- 
sive. 

Sargent’s coming, therefore, had a 
stirring influence on the art of por- 
trait painting, counteracting many old 
established ideas and putting life and 
vigor into the rendering of human 
personalities. 
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Isadora Duncan in London 


| be Neils SERVED our apprenticeship 
in the Royal Academy Schools, we 
drifted out into a world of our own 
making. We rented studios, some of 
modest proportions in keeping with 
our means, others beyond such limits. 
A group of us who had been students 
together carried on the friendships 
formed, but since the art centers in 
London were widely separated — St. 
John’s Wood and Hampstead in the 
north, Chelsea by the River Thames, 
Kensington in the west end — the in- 
timacy of these friendships grew 
around the districts wherein we lived. 


Never shall I forget my first studio. 
It was one of the Pembroke Studios 
in Kensington. There were twelve 
of them, forming a square around 
flowerbeds, with a caretaker’s lodge at 
the entrance. My father, I remember, 
was dubious of my being able to pay 
the rent. 


That it was an excellent studio is 
no exaggeration, for I have had many 
since with which to compare it. It 
was large, and it had an overhead light 
as well as a north window; also there 
was a bedroom, a bathroom, and a 
small entrance hall. 

The rent was indeed such a formi- 
dable expense I had to furnish the 
apartment frugally. Easels and paint- 
ing equipment had to be of the best; 
consequently, chairs and tables seemed 
of less importance, and I picked up 
some cheap imitation antiques. When 
my father saw these he was scathing 
in his denunciation, and back they 
had to go to the dealer. Now even 
in those days good antiques cost 
money, but I was piqued by my failure 
in good taste; so I hunted antique 
shops and gradually acquired the 
things I needed, or wanted, as I could 
afford them. Early Jacobean furni- 
ture attracted me, cane-backed Charles 
II chairs, oak cupboards and chests. 
They were more suited to my primi- 
tive and barbaric taste, and to my 
purse, than Chippendale mahogany 
and Queen Anne walnut. My father 
had opened an account in my name 
at the now Westminster Bank for a 
modest amount which I promptly 
overdrew! But those were the days 
of picture buyers, so somehow I “got 
by” with the rent. 
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Nevertheless, economy was a neces- 
sary factor; and since I wanted to go 
abroad to paint during the summer 
months, I decided to rent my studio 
and put it in the hands of an agent. 
A few days later a very attractive 
young lady called. She said she was 
a dancer, and the large studio fasci- 
nated her. The agent seemed satisfied 
with her so-called credentials, but he 
must have been more impressed with 
her appearance, for I doubt if he in- 
vestigated any possible financial pros- 
pects, the lady being none other than 
Isadora Duncan! 

At that time she was quite unknown 
in London, so I too presumed that 
everything would be satisfactory. I 
proceeded contentedly to Dinan in 
Brittany, where I soon became ab- 
sorbed in trying to reproduce the 
beauty of that lovely old town. 


A week or two later letters began 
to arrive with complaints about my 
tenant, who with her friends, was hilar- 
iously noisy both inside and outside 
the studio, a rented piano adding an 
accompaniment to the din throughout 
the night. I learned that Miss Dun- 
can was not alone, that her brother 
and sister were with her. I do not 
know all the excesses that occurred, 
although dancing in thin veiled drap- 
eries out-of-doors was mentioned. The 
peace-loving industrious neighbouring 
artists were indignant. My expostulat- 
ing letters to Miss Duncan went un- 
answered, and the intercession of the 
agent seemed to have no effect. 

George Watson, my close friend, 
who had a studio next to mine, got 
Isadora to pose for a portrait, but one 
“sitting” seems to have been as much 
of her society as he could contend 
with; or perhaps as much of his shy 
and undemonstrative disposition as she 
found entertaining! This I learned 
later. George gave me no details be- 
yond what might be inferred from a 
shrug of his shoulders. 


Because of continued complaints, I 
had to ask the agent to request Miss 
Duncan to kindly move out. Again 
no results. So I cut short my Dinan 
trip and returned to London. 

When I called at my studio, Miss 
Duncan greeted me cordially, wearing 
a red silk oriental shawl of mine that 


I had left in a locked cabinet. I also 
detected the aroma of a_ particularly 
fine cigar, of a kind also left in the 
cabinet. I was then introduced to her 
sister, Elizabeth, and to her brother, 
Raymond. I explained that I needed 
my studio. Dismay and expostula- 
tions on their part followed; how 
could I be so hard-hearted when they 
had no place to go! I gave them time. 


When a month or more went by 
with no evidence of a move I became 
exasperated, and put the matter in the 
hands of a lawyer. He wanted to 
know what rent I had received, and 
when I said “none” his smile was in- 
dulgently sarcastic. What were their 
personal possessions he asked? By a 
brilliant stroke of inspiration I re- 
membered that they had rented a 
piano. “We'll distrain on that,” he 
said. This incensed Isadora, and she 
called at our house in Melbury Road. 
I was not at home, so my father in- 
terviewed her. The exact details of 
what happened I am ignorant of to 
this day. There was a violent scene, 
with much emotional vituperation on 
her part. Undoubtedly as she surveyed 
the luxury of our house she was out- 
raged. “Why should they move out, 
why indeed?” The fact that I needed 
my studio for my winter’s work was 
of no consequence, nor was the fact 
that they had paid no rent, and ap- 
parently intended to pay none. 


It must be remembered that Isa- 
dora, then only nineteen or twenty 
years old, was the Cleopatra of modern 
times. Her consummate skill in the 
art of creating an impression was the 
basis of her professional career. She 
was an actress as well as a dancer. It 
is not likely, therefore, that vindictive 
expostulation was her only technique. 
What about persuasive appeal? How 
about the charm of an alluring per- 
sonality that eventually made her 
famous? Was my father quite un- 
moved, I wonder? 

Finally the Duncan family found 
other quarters. Isadora gave a dance 
recital at the New Gallery that winter, 
an innovation for this celebrated in- 
stitution. 

This episode with Isadora cured me 
of ever wanting to rent my studio 
again. 


Under the Elms 


Faculty 


Lysle K. Butler, ’25, chairman of the 
department of physical education de- 
livered a paper, “Academic Standards 
for Athletic Participation and Aid,” at 
the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation Convention in Los Angeles, 
California, January 6-9, 1963. Profes- 
sor Butler is a member and former 
chairman of a joint committee of the 
NCAA, the College Physical Educa- 
tion Association and the American 
Association of Health, Physical Educa- 


tion and Recreation which met in Los 
Angeles during the NCAA conven- 


tion. 


Wade Ellis, professor of mathe- 
matics, was in Washington, D. C. Jan- 
uary 31 through February 2 as a 
member of a panel selecting and 
evaluating applications for summer 
fellowships from the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. 


Looking west from Tappan Square through the M 
Hall. To the right is the Administration Buildin 


Harold W. Fildey, associate profes- 
sor of Christian Social Ethics, has 
been named associate to the dean of 
the Graduate School of Theology 
President Robert K. Carr announced. 
As associate dean he will cooperate 
with Dean Roger Hazelton in the gen- 
eral administrative work of the school 
and have primary responsibility for 
getting out the Graduate School of 
Theology Alumni Bulletin, the cata- 
logues, and other printed materials. 
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Hi-O-Hi 


Arch to the entrance of Peters 
Warner Gymnasium for men. 


Daniel A. Harris, professor of sing- 
ing, spoke at a panel discussion dur- 
ing meetings of the National Opera 
Association in New York City De- 
cember 28. Topic of the panel, over 
which he presided, was “Government 
Subsidy: National, State and Munici- 


pal.” 


William F. Hellmuth, Jr. dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences and 
professor of economics, testified at the 
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hearings on President Kennedy's Eco- 
nomic Report in Washington, D. C., 
on February 5. His testimony con- 
sisted of a discussion of fiscal policy 
on a panel with Nez H. Jacoby of the 
the School of Business Administration, 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
and John Lintner of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School. On February 28 he lec- 
tured on “Contemporary Economic 
Situations” at Fenn College, Cleveland. 


Thomas S. Kepler, professor of 
testament language and literature, is 
the author of Dreams of the Future, 
published by the Abingdon Press and 
by the Lutterworth Press of London. 
The book is an introduction to the 
Book of Daniel and the Book of 
Revelation in the Bible, one of 22 
commentaries on the Bible, written 
by both British and American schol- 
ars. The series is meant for laymen, 
ministers, and general students of the 
Bible. Another book of Dr. Keplet’s, 
The Meaning and Mystery of the 
Resurrection, published by the Asso- 
ciation Press is the Religious Book 
of the Month Club selection for 
Match. 


Ben W. Lewis, chairman of the de- 
partment of economics, appeared as 
guest lecturer on the College of the 
Air program, The American Economy, 
January 16. His subject was, “When 
Prices Were Fixed.” The College of 
the Air is produced by Learning Re- 
sources Institute. It is carried by 241 
television stations across the nation. 
Sponsors are the American Economics 
Association and the Joint Council on 
Economic Education. Professor Lewis 
went briefly to London and to East 
Africa early in December and again 
in late January, in his capacity as con- 
sultant on the European Common 
Market to the governments of Kenya, 
Tanganyika, and Uganda. 


George E. Simpson, chairman of 
the department of sociology and an- 
thropology, has been elected second 
vice-president of the American Folk- 
lore Society for 1963. 


John R. Spencer, professor of art 
and director of the Allen Art Mu- 
seum, presented a paper, “The Tomb 
of Antonio Chaves in the Lateran 
and The Doors of St. Peter's, Rome,” 
before the College Art Association of 
America, in Baltimore, Maryland, the 
last of January. 


Warren Taylor, professor of Eng- 
lish, was a consultant in curricula re- 
organization at Southwest Missouri 
State College, Springfield, Missouri, 
January 28 and 29. He presented two 
addresses during his stay there: “The 
Humanities Are Different,” to the 
faculty, and “The Promise of Ameri- 
can Education” to the college com- 
munity. 


Haskell Thomson, ’58, instructor in 
organ, gave a recital at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art on Sunday, February 3. 


Professors Elbridge P. Vance, Sam- 
uel Goldberg, and Robert R. Stoll, at- 
tended the annual meeting of the 
American Mathematical Society and 
Mathematical Association of America 
in Berkeley, California, January 24- 
28. All are serving on national com- 
mittees which met during the con- 
vention. Mr. Goldberg is serving a 
three-year term on the 14-member 
Central Committee of the MAA Com- 
mittee on the Undergraduate Program 
in Mathematics. He headed the CU- 
PM Panel on mathematics in the social 
sciences; Mr. Stoll is a member of the 
MAA Board of Governors; Mr. Vance 
is chairman of the Joint Central Co- 
ordinating Committee on Films and 
Television of the MAA and the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. 


Katharine von Wenck, associate 
dean of women and director of recrea- 
tion, in conjunction with James S. 
Constantine, ’25, associate professor 
of classics at the University of Vir- 
ginia, is conducting for the third 
straight year, a Classical World Tour 
which leaves New York on June 16, 
by jet, returning August 15. The 
tour visits Italy and Greece. 


Warren F. Walker, professor of 
biology, was elected vice-chairman of 
the Division of Vertebrate Mor- 
phology at the meetings of the Ameri- 
can Society of Zoologists held in Phila- 
delphia in December. He will serve 
a one-year term, and will be in charge 
of the program for the Division’s 
meeting in December 1963. 


Robert Weinstock, associate profes- 
sor of physics, talked to the physics 
classes of the Danbury Township High 
School in Lakeside, Ohio, Wednesday, 
January 30, under the auspices of the 
Visiting Scientists Program of the 
Ohio Academy of Science. Professor 
Weinstock spoke to the physics classes 
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on, “The Big Question: ‘Why’?” and 
to the biology and chemistry classes 
on, “The Relation of Physics to the 
Other Sciences.” 


Arthur L. Williams, ’25, professor 
of wind instruments and music educa- 
tion, attended the 1963 Ohio Inter- 
collegiate Band Festival at the Uni- 
versity of Akron on January 26 and 
27. Founder of the OIBF at Oberlin 
College in 1929, Professor Williams 
serves as its permanent secretary. 
Among the 90 students selected from 
15 Ohio colleges and universities to 
play in the festival band were Richard 
Ardizzone, ’66 of West Orange, N. J., 
and Peter Reichlin, ’65, Bordentown, 
N. J., trombone; Thomas Mistretta, 
66, Compton, Calif., trumpet; Corwin 
Moore, Jr., 65, Lincoln, Neb., bass 
tuba and string bass; Kenneth Shaw, 
65, Chattanooga, Tenn., clarinet. 


Edward T. Wong, associate profes- 
sor of mathematics, has received a Na- 
tional Science Foundation Faculty Fel- 
lowship to study in the department of 
mathematics at Kyoto University, Ky- 
oto, Japan, from June, 1963, to Sep- 
tember, 1964. The National Science 
Foundation grants provide professors 
with an opportunity to improve their 
competence as teachers in the fields 
of science, mathematics, or engineer- 


ing. 


Woodwind Ensemble Concert 


The Oberlin Faculty Woodwind 
Quintet, assisted by Arthur Dann, pro- 
fessor of pianoforte, presented a con- 
cert in Rocky River Memorial Hall 
on Monday, January 21. Quintet mem- 
bers are Professors Robert Willough- 
by, flute; DeVere Moore, oboe; George 
Waln, clarinet; Robert Taylor, horn; 
and Kenneth Moore, bassoon. On 
January 28, they gave a concert in 


the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Concert in Lakewood 

Seven Oberlinians, among them 


five faculty members of the Oberlin 
College Conservatory of Music pre- 
sented a concert in St. Peter’s Episco- 
pal Church, in Lakewood, Ohio, on 
Sunday, January 20. Participants were 
the Oberlin Baroque Ensemble, com- 
posed of Robert Willoughby, associate 
professor of flute; DeVere E. Moore, 
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associate professor of woodwinds; 
Peter Howard, ’56, assistant professor 
of violoncello; Fenner Douglass, °42, 
professor of organ. Assisting was 
Mrs. Larrie Moore Howard, ’55, viola. 
Mrs. Charlene M. P. Peterson, ’48, 
soprano, and Howard T. Hatton, asso- 
ciate professor of singing, were solo- 
ists. 


Stofan Studio 


Byron Mook, ’64 
1.A.C. Rep 


|LA.C. Rep 


Byron T. Mook, ’64, from Metuch- 
en, New Jersey, has been chosen by 
the student body to travel next sum- 
mer in northern India and Pakistan 
as its representative. The eleventh 
Oberlin student to be sent abroad 
through the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Affairs Committee, Mook is the 
first to go to India. He hopes to in- 
vestigate the special problems which 
have arisen in the fifteen years since 
the independence of India and Pakis- 
tan, focusing on India’s attempts to 
unite former isolated minorities into 
a nation, the controversial areas of 
Kashmir, and the effectiveness of the 
Peace Corps in Nepal. Byron is a 
government major and has been active 
on the Oberlin Shansi Memorial Com- 
mittee which sponsors teaching fellow- 
ships in the Far East. He is the son 
of The Reverend and Mts. Telfer 
Mook of 36 Highland Avenue, Me- 
tuchen. His father is secretary for 
India for the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. 


Shell Foundation Grant 
A grant of $1500 from the Shell 


Companies Foundation, Incorporated, 
marks the third successive year that 
Oberlin has participated in the Shell 
Assists Program. The Foundation, 
which receives its funds from the Shell 
Oil Company and its subsidiaries, dis- 
tributed $1,258,000 this year to some 
125 institutions. 


Carnegie Hall Concert 


The Oberlin Wind Ensemble gave 
a performance at Carnegie Recital 
Hall, New York City, one of four 
concerts in West Virginia and New 
York on its annual tour between Jan- 
uary 30 and February 4. Kenneth R. 
Moore, assistant professor of bassoon, 
conducted the 30-piece Ensemble. 
Guest soloist was Wilbur A. Price, ’49, 
assistant professor of pianoforte. 


Traveling by bus from Oberlin, the 
Ensemble played at Fairmont State 
College, Fairmont, West Virginia; 
Ithaca, New York; Rockville Center, 
Long Island; in addition to the Car- 
negie Hall recital. The program in- 
cluded: Stravinsky’s Symphonies of 
Wind Instruments; Ernst Toch’s Spiel- 
musik; Chamber Symphony for Four- 
teen Wind Instruments by Easley 
Blackwood; Hindemith’s Concert Music 
for Piano, Brass, and two Harps; Le 
journal du printemps by J. K. F. 
Fischer; and Sonata Pian e Forte by 
Giovanni Gabrieli. 


Organized by Professor Moore in 
1958, the Ensemble is composed of 
30 students selected by audition from 
both the Conservatory of Music and 
the College of Arts and Sciences. 
Woodwind, brass, and percussion in- 
struments are used. 


Life Scholarship Awards 


Three Oberlin College seniors have 
been awarded George G. and Carrie 
C. Life Scholarship Prizes recognizing 
academic achievement in the field of 
American history. They are Linda Jo 
Bartholomew of Bethesda, Maryland; 
an English major, and Todd Endo of 
Kensington, Maryland, and Rolf Kol- 
den of Roseburg, Oregon, both history 
majors. The Life Scholarship Prizes 
were established in 1936 by the be- 
quest of Carrie Cotterman Life, wife 
of George Grant Life, 99. 
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ARVEY ALDEN WOOSTER was born in 
Winsted, Connecticut, February 16, 
1886. He received his A.B. and M.A. de- 
grees from Wesleyan University in 1909 
and 1910; and his Ph.D. degree from Yale 
in 1916. He was an Instructor in Econom- 
ics at DePauw University in 1911-1912, 
and at Yale from 1912 to 1916. He was 
Assistant Professor of Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri from 1916 to 1919, and 
Professor and Head of the Department of 
Economics at Tufts College, 1919-1923. In 
1923 he came to Oberlin as Professor and 
Head of the Department of Economics. In 
1930, he returned to Tufts for a year as 
Visiting Professor, and stayed in the East 
during the following year as Director of the 
Massachusetts Special Commission on Stabi- 
lization of Employment. He retired from 
Oberlin in 1952, and made his home there- 
after in Winter Park, Florida. He died 
while on a visit to the home of his daughter- 


Faculty on Research Status 


Five Oberlin College faculty mem- 
bers have been placed on research 
status for 1963-64, President Robert 
K. Carr announced. They are Norman 
C. Craig, 53, assistant professor of 
chemistry; John W. Kneller, chairman 
of the department of Romance lan- 
guages; Edward L. Long, Jr., assoctate 
professor of religion; J. Milton Y meer, 
professor of sociology; and Fenner 
Douglass, ’42, professor of organ. Pro- 
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In Memoriam 


Harvey Alden Wooster 
1886-1962 


in-law, at Walled Lake, Michigan, on Sep- 
tember 22, 1962, three days after visiting 
with old friends in Oberlin. 

Our memories of Harvey Wooster and his 
career at Oberlin are vivid. He held him- 
self and his students and his staff to high 
standards; he was a craftsman, and he could 
not tolerate shoddy performance. He was 
endowed with a keen and compelling sense 
of social justice which he expressed and lived 
courageously and with measureable impact. 
No one needed to doubt his stand on College 
matters or public issues. He came to Ober- 
lin well trained in classical and institutional 
economics; he integrated Keynesian eco- 
nomics into his own understanding and into 
his teaching more gracefully and effectively 
than most. 

Harvey Wooster came very close to being 
an ideal department chairman. He worked 
at it. In his scale of values, his department 
came before his personal gain and his pro- 


fessors on research status give full 
time to research, and are relieved of 
teaching duties for the year. 
Professor Craig will conduct infra- 
red spectroscopic studies of halogen- 
ated ethylenes at The Molecular Spec- 
troscopy Laboratory at the University 
of Minnesota. Professor Kneller will 
spend the year in France, where he 
will continue his studies of the poet 
Gerard de Nerval and complete a 
book on the subject. Professor Long 


fessional status. He was proud of his de- 
partment and he fought for it; and all of its 
many members over 29 years came to respect 
and to respond to his concern, his fairness, 
his wisdom, his affection for them and his 
pride in them. Every one of them, as econ- 
omist and teacher, gained richly. 


Harvey Wooster was a gentle man. He 
loved music and he loved to sing. He loved 
poetry, and his own perceptive and tender 
verses written during his retirement have 
meant much to his closer friends with whom 
he shared them. 


To the day of his death, Harvey Wooster 
was proud to be a teacher of economics at 
Oberlin College. His chosen profession and 
his chosen college are grateful for his life. 


Memortal Minute written by Ben W. 
Lewis, chairman of the department of eco- 
nomics, and adopted by the General Facul- 
ty of Oberlin College, on January 15, 1963. 


will prepare for publication a study 
of the types of Christian ethics and 
the various ways religious men deal 
with ethical questions, working in the 
large theological libraries on the East 
Coast. Professor Yinger will complete 
a book dealing with psychological and 
sociological influences on the develop- 
ment of personality. Professor Doug- 
lass will continue his studies of French 
organs of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
and of ancient Dutch organs. 


UNDER THE ELMS 


EORGE PETER MICHAELIDES, associated 
G with the Graduate School of Theology 
for twenty-one years, passed away on Satur- 
day, January 5, 1963. This association be- 
gan when he substituted for Professor 
Walter Marshall Horton during Dr. Hor- 
ton’s illness in the school year of 1942-43. 
It continued when he became a visiting lec- 
turer in Church History during the summer 
session of 1945. 

When he became President of the Schauf- 
fler College of Religious and Social Work 
in 1946, he was a frequent visitor and oc- 
casional lecturer in classes of the Graduate 
School of Theology. His disappointment in 
the decline of Schauffler College was turned 
into pleasure when his school became a part 
of Oberlin College. With Dean Leonard 
Stidley he fought the legal battles involved, 
and with some of his students and Faculty 
moved to the Quadrangle of the Graduate 
School in 1954. When three years had 
elapsed and the last Schauffler College stu- 
dent had graduated, he led the Schauffler 
Division of Christian Education into the im- 
portant position it now holds, with Dr. 
Michaelides serving as Director of the 
Schauffler Division and Professor of Church 
History. 

In 1958 he put aside his plans for retire- 
ment to become Acting Dean in the emer- 
gency caused by the sudden death of Dean 
Leonard Stidley. He held this office for two 
years, until the coming of Dean Roger Haz- 
elton. Again his retirement was forgotten 
as he worked with Dean Hazelton in his in- 
augural year and also as Acting Director 
of the Schauffler Division. 

His forgetfulness of self was exemplified 
when twice he gave up plans for a trip to 
his Grecian homeland because he was needed 
at Oberlin. In his service to the Graduate 
School he did much to build a new spirit 
of fellowship and cooperation among his 


National Student Assembly Meets 


An 18-member delegation repre- 
sented Oberlin College at the seventh 
quadrennial National Student Assem- 
bly of the YMCA and YWCA, which 
met December 27-January 2, at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana. Theme 
of the assembly was “Revolution and 
Response.” 

W. Carey McWilliams, instructor in 
government, spoke on “Atomic Power 
in a Divided World.” His topic was 
among seven issues which students 
discussed in daily workshops. 

Marjorie Schreiber, executive sec- 
retary of the YWCA; Paul W. Rab- 
meter, executive secretary of the YM- 
CA, and Jerry D. White, second-year 
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In Memoriam 


George Peter Michaelides 


1892-1963 


fellow faculty members and with the student 
body, and this fellowship was enhanced 
through the warm hospitality of George and 
Domna Michaelides. 

The Faculty and students of the Graduate 
School of Theology are thankful to God that 
George Peter Michaelides has been such an 


theology student and student interne 
in the College Y office, served on 
the assembly staff. 

Five Oberlin students took an ac- 
tive part in the sessions. David H. 
Finke, 63, Aurora, Ill, was student 
chairman for the section on atomic 
power. Carol E. Ferguson, ’63, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Donald A. Lasko, ’64, Floral 
Park, Long Island, N. Y.; Charles T. 
Snowdon, ’63, Bethel Park, Pa.; and 
Martha B. Vandivort, ’63, Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., were discussion leaders. 

Among the 1000 college students at- 


tending the “town meeting” were 
nine other Oberlinians: Frederic 
Bench, °65, Ironton, Ohio: David 


Cowles, ’66, Bellaire, Texas: Jonathan 
Eisen, ’64, New York City; Susan 


important part of the continuing life of the 
School. 

Memorial Minute written by Harold W. 
Fildey. associate professor of Christian So- 
cial Ethics, and adopted by the Faculty of the 
Graduate School of Theology, on January 
16, 1963. 


Hammock, ’65, Columbus, Ohio; Az- 
gust Hunze, World Council of Churches 
scholar, Hofpeismar, Germany; Ezekiel 
Kaungamno, 64, Iringa, Tanganyika; 
Martha Malliga, Shansi Faculty Fellow, 
Lady Doak College, Madurai; and 
Ronald Saunders, ’64, Brookfield, Wis. 


Winter Sports 
The four winter sports—basketball, 


swimming, fencing, and wrestling — 
head into their final weeks of com- 
petition with all of the sports except 
basketball boasting considerably bet- 
ter than 500 per cent records. Coach 
Julian Smith’s cagers never did get 
over the loss of co-captain Doug 
Spelman, ’63, who broke his leg in 
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LITTLE LIGHTNING continued from page 2 


been a most educational experience in mass psychology. 
For entertainment, though, I have blasted it several times 
for different groups. A member of my family made a 
tape recording of it, and so I am able to reproduce it here, 


see what kind of an edge I’ve put on the old steel 
butcher knife; now I'll try the sewing girl’s scissors, 
and I'll wrench them on the old horseshoe. Now I 
don’t see-sew them back and forth on the shoe, not 


a traffic accident before the season 


verbatim: 


“Well, ladies and gentlemen, if you will kindly 
step this way a little, I say, if you will gather around 
the stand a little closer, I'll present to you a practical 
proposition. I'll demonstrate to you the cutting 
qualities of the LITTLE LIGHTNING SHARP’NER. 
I say come one, come all, come everybody; it’s free 
for all, so step a little closer. 

“Now, gentlemen, I’m no faker, no humbug, no 
grafter. I’m the advertising agent for the Little 
Lightning Sharpener Company of New York, the larg- 
est sharp’ner company in the world, and to advertise 
them, they do not put out flashy advertisements 
throughout the world, but they put me on the streets 
and cities of New York to advertise them in person 
by an actual demonstration, for you know a demon- 
stration is a revelation. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen, in order to do this, 
I'll take the old steel butcher knife, a Clyde Cutlery 
butcher knife, the hardest steel in the world, and I'll 
apply it to the old horseshoe that I found down here 
on the road. Yes, I'll use it and abuse it more in a 
minute’s time than a housewife would in six months, 
in a year. Anybody can examine the edge of that 
knife when I get through with it, and you'll agree 
with me that it’s all turned off, no more edge on 
one side of the blade than on the other. 

“Now I'll apply the LITTLE LIGHTNING 
SHARP’NER to it, passing first over the coarse 
side or scythe sharp’ner, as this side is used for; 
then I'll apply it to the finer or scissor sharp’ner, 
as these two sides are used for; then I'll finish up on 
the razor hone and we will see what kind of an edge 
we've got. 

“Now, gentlemen, I never honed a razor in my 
life, but I have been tonight in a place where two 
gentlemen told me they never had a better razor 
honer in their lives. I say, gentlemen, we'll see what 
kind of an edge we've got — a pretty fine edge for 
so hasty an application, a pretty fine edge. You can 


opened. In addition, the Yeomen have — Wallace. 


injuring them any, but I'll wrench them. I'll twist 
them all the way down and half the way back — 
anything to put them in bad condition — and then [ll 
apply the LITTLE LIGHTNING SHARP’NER to 
them. 

“Tl pass it from heel to point and from point to 
heel again, and then we'll give the same application 
to the other side. Just a hasty application, of course, 
but it’s enough to demonstrate the cutting qualities 
of the LITTLE LIGHTNING SHARP’NER. Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, this sharp’ner is worth a silver 
dollar to any human being, and I usually get twenty- 
five cents for each and every one, but I haven’t but 
a few left, so I'll pass them around this evening for 
ten cents, a tenth of a dollar. If you can’t get up, 
throw your money up.” 

As I recall, they cost Griff 144 cents each. 


Lynn was born with a natural “tape recorder” in his 
cranial cavity. When and where he studied was a mystery 
to many of us. Seeing him with textbooks was a rarity. 
I saw him “cramming” one evening before an exam, and 
that was the only time I recall seeing him reading a text. 
In the classroom he probably made a mental note of every 
important message the professor had for the class. 

On the campus his favorite salutation was, “Come on 
now, and it appears in some of the letters I have re- 
ceived from him. He had a smile for everyone. 

I am very sure that, during his upperclass days, he was 
helping a sister attend the University of Pennsylvania. He 
spent little time with other boys’ sisters — at least during 
the time I was there with him. 

Shortly after college he took a job selling rubber heels 
and made a rather thorough coverage of the then 48 
states. At the end of his contract with the company he 
had sold more pairs of heels than any other salesman with 
the same company had sold in a similar period and was 
given a substantial bonus. 

His notable accomplishments since law school are well 
known to his friends and to the Oberlin alumni. There 
are five words that fit Judge Lynn B. Griffith: “Those 
who can brag, don’t.” 


ley, posted in the meet with Baldwin- bout. Last year the fencers broke 


even, winning 5 and losing 5. Their 


had a phenomenal streak of bad luck, 
losing at least four games by a mar- 
gin of one point in the final minutes. 
To date Willie Austin, six foot junior 
from Cleveland, is high scorer with 
145 points in 14 games, an injured 
ankle side-lining him in two impor- 
tant games. 

The swimming team, led by David 
Kumpe, 63 of Covington, Kentucky, 
has won 4 out of 6 meets, with 
Kumpe holding a _ record-breaking 
time of 2:21.5 in the individual med- 
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The wrestlers, led by co-captains 
Brian Thomas, °63, of Berea, Ohio, 
and Jared Scripture, ’63 of Rome, 
New York, have won 5 out of 7, al- 
ready bettering their 4-4 mark of a 
year ago. 

The fencing team, with George 
Klepacz, '63, of Cleveland, as captain, 
has won 4 out of 6 matches, losing 
only to Ohio State University in a 
return match after drubbing the Buck- 
eyes 20 to 7 on the home floor, and 
to Notre Dame in a close 12 to 15 


all-time record since 1934 is 103 wins, 
118 losses, and 3 ties. 


ERRATUM 


William Yates, honor student 
in biology, from Elyria, Ohio, 
pictured in the February Maga- 
zine, page 9, was erroneously 
identified as his freshman name- 
sake from Baton Rouge. 
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“Men are never so likely to settle a question rightly 


as when they discuss it freely.” 


Letters To the Editor 


What, No Letters? 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I noted the absence of “Letters to the Edi- 
tor,” in the January 1963 issue of the 
Alumni Magazine. Can it be no one has 
noted the excellence of or begged to differ 
with contributors to the previous issue? 
Then certainly this must be corrected. The 
faculty article always strikes home for me, 
and especially in the current issue the per- 
sonal report from Genazzano [‘Genazzano: 
Little Moscow in Southern Italy,” by Belden 
Paulson, '50, January, 1963} must surely 
challenge readers. 

Or was the lack of readers’ comments due 
to crowding out by photos of Homecoming? 

Whatever the reason for shifting the em- 
phasis and thus the character of the Maga- 
zine, I hope this letter may spur other letters 
to the Editor. A virile journal should thrive 
on alert criticism and reader response. I am 
sure the Oberlin Alumni Magazine can stand 
and answer well. 

OLIVER MARGOLIN, 739 
Los Angeles, California 


Need for Analysis 


T® THE EDITOR: 


Keeping up with the flow of on-campus 
student affairs is probably well-nigh im- 
possible even at Oberlin, but imagine the 
isolation of alumni scattered the world over. 
There is little justification for alumni to be 
interested in student affairs other than a 
deep-seeded concern and natural inclination 
to know the trends that their successors as 
students are taking. Also, knowledge of 
current student life keeps alumni reminis- 
cences in perspective though it occasionally 
evokes the reaction: “what is this generation 
coming to?” 

After many years of absence alumni still 
find interest in trends in student affairs such 
as Student Council, the new Student Union, 
social crises, popular movements, contro- 
versial issues and on or off-campus political 
matters. 

Could the Alumni Magazine undertake 
the task of providing a special in-depth 
resume of campus news each month in cap- 
sule form, with one magazine a year (pref- 
erably in late spring) designed to analyze 
the current trends and developments? 

Over the years the campus news described 
in “Under the Elms’ has seemed skimpy 
and simplified. It has satisfied the need 
for up-to-date information but not analysis. 
Could we endure some “Huntley-Brinkley” 
analysis, a little “derring-do” in the fearless 
reporting of “Life as a Student” today? 

In this area, student, faculty and admin- 
istrative leaders could voice sides of current 
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issues letting, for example, this year, dis- 
cussion of the “PSL-Scope” issue bring 
alumni up-to-date on “on-campus political 
parties;” or reasons behind the ‘Anti- 
HUAC” movement, the SPU attitude toward 
Cuba, the YR and YD campaigns in the re- 
cent election, the Review causes and why 
they succeeded in arousing campus feeling 
towards the faculty cancellation of the 
Thanksgiving vacation but fell short of con- 
demning the misleading issue of “press cen- 
sorship” at the University of Colorado. Why 
have students undertaken to merge student 
government with “off-campus” issues when 
there are plenty of political groups to do 
this? What's the latest reaction to Men’s 
Board perennial confusion about enforce- 
ment of its unenforceable rules? Did the 
Graduate Students in the Theolog welcome 
or resist their exclusion from the Associated 
Students? Will the 30-man Student Coun- 
cil succeed where the 12-man body suc- 
cumbed? What is the “Sterns Procedure” 
and who was “‘Sterns?”’ What is the Ameri- 
can Patriots Society, the SPU, and the Social- 
ist Club — and what role do they fill? Why 
does the Student Council spend $2000 to 
join NSA and why should it cost $2000 to 
have a “‘voice” in national student affairs? 

Some student leaders might not write a 
comprehensive enough column without be- 
ing overly subjective or slanted; some Re- 
view editors might try to present too over- 
zealous an analysis. In the past student news 
has occasionally been written by student 
correspondents as if aimed for Pulitzer con- 
sideration instead of reader comprehension. 
Such columns sounded more like Yeoman 
stories where an interesting “sidelight” 
would be blown up to let the writer ex- 
pound. So in selection of a correspondent, 
the responsible “reporter-type’ would be 
more preferable than the “editorialist’” or 
“writer” who have causes to expound. The 
annual issue could permit all sides to ex- 
pound and editorialize, but the monthly 
column should be put together by a very 
astute and generally reliable student com- 
mentator. 

Best wishes for continued good work on 
the Magazine. 

Gus POTTER, ’53 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Publish or Perish? 


TO THE EDITOR: 


What is the function of a college teacher? 
Provost Manning replies to this question in 
his article in the January Alumni Magazine 
on the relation of teaching to productive 
scholarship. His position is that the good 
college teacher is simultaneously engaged 
in reworking and interpreting his subject 
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both to his students by teaching and to 
others by publishing. His position seems 
to imply that scholarly publication and good 
teaching are not only compatible, but that 
they are synonymous. I would like to ap- 
proach my subject by way of this question: 
are teaching and writing always compatible? 


I should like to emphasize first that I 
do not question the need for scholarship; 
certainly the good college teacher must be 
above all a good scholar. What I do ques- 
tion is the failure of Oberlin College to 
make a distinction between the great schol- 
arship manifested in and necessary to good 
teaching and that scholarship involved in 
writing and publishing. It is my contention 
that a college is primarily a center for teach- 
ting basic ideas and concepts, not an insti- 
tute for advanced study. Writing which can 
be published must for the most part deal 
with the questioned areas of learning; an un- 
dergraduate education involves for the most 
part the generally accepted areas of learn- 
ing. Most published scholarship is thus 
necessarily above the level of the courses 
taught at the college and of little direct con- 
sequence in classes here. In addition, it is 
often detrimental to teaching if precious 
preparation time is spent in writing. 


Certainly no one is more proud than I 
of the fact that there are at Oberlin na- 
tionally known authorities in several fields, 
and J am far from suggesting that research 
be curtailed and that faculty members be 
kept to a strict diet of teaching. However, 
as one can see in the cases of the authori- 
ties of whom I spoke above, the greatest re- 
search comes when it is voluntary and in 
addition to teaching. I dispute what seems 
to have become a policy here in the last 
decade of rewarding publication as if it were 
(or ensured) good teaching. A young 
teacher needs all the time he can get to pre- 
pare his classes. His raises, which are at 
this time of his life more important than at 
any other, should not be dependent upon his 
publishing something. Later, perhaps, when 
he will need less time to prepare, he may 
want to write. Indeed, for some, writing 
may keep the subject more alive, though 
if the classes are dead this will little profit 
his students. Advanced scholarship will not 
keep courses from bogging down unless 
there is still ample preparation and a gen- 
uine love of teaching to start with. The 
best courses I have even taken (and they 
were not at Oberlin) were good because the 
teachers were willing to devote from four 
to seven hours preparing for each class. It 
is a mistake for a teacher to believe that his 
students are not aware of his lack of prepara- 
tion; they are, and it happens more often at 
Oberlin than it should. Teaching is not di- 
rectly related to published scholarship, no 
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matter how desirable such scholarship may 
be, except insofar as teaching time is taken 
up in writing. 

Furthermore, Oberlin can never compete 
with graduate faculties in attracting men 
who are primarily writers. It cannot offer 
a full research library, nor the highest in- 
crements, nor a sufficiently light teaching 
load to allow much time for research with- 
out short-changing the teaching, nor gradu- 
ate courses to teach. No matter how fine a 
school, Oberlin is not a graduate faculty 
and its students are not pursuing the Ph.D. 
Thus Oberlin holds its greatest attraction 
for teachers, not for writers; it has always at- 
tracted teachers and without pushing re- 
search it has at the same time attracted some 
authorities who wanted primarily to teach. 
Stimulating publication, often at the expense 
of teaching, does not encourage the scholars 
who do not want to teach, for they will still 
seek the advantages of a university. Rather 
it discourages the true teachers who must be 
the backbone of the Oberlin education. 
Good research is not obtained by pushing 
a teacher often only five years older than 
his students to publish but rather by en- 
couraging young teachers to spend their time 
in preparation for teaching, in the knowl- 
edge that they will be better able to publish 
when they are older. The great scholarship 
of Oberlin’s past of which Mr. Manning 
speaks so glowingly was achieved in this 
way, by encouraging teaching first, and not 
by offering incentives to publication. 

Just as the college does not attract writers, 
so writers do not attract students. Al- 
though a graduate faculty’s reputation is 
based largely upon scholarly publication, an 
undergraduate faculty’s is not. Prospective 
students of 17 years are its most important 
judges and they judge on the basis of what 
they can guess about teaching quality as re- 
flected in class size, student-teacher rela- 
tionships, student opinion, and so forth. 

I am a guide for the admissions office 
and thus see many prospective students. I 
am under the impression that the greatest 
number of them are lost to Oberlin not be- 
cause they seek a more correct “image” than 
we provide (often indeed the very contrary 
is true), but because they seek good teach- 
ing on an individually oriented basis which 
the college does not appear to them to pro- 
vide. I am often hard put to excuse a 
French class of 40 or a history class of 60 
or 70 to an interested student who is look- 
ing for some teacher time for his tuition 
money. The most common reaction to such 
sights and to the fact (which usually comes 
out) that teachers do not often read stu- 
dent papers is, “Is not teaching quality 
Oberlin’s big selling point?” Why, I am 
asked, should one come to Oberlin if one 
can get the same teaching methods by better 
known authorities at a university? Why 
should one have his papers graded by his 
peers if one can have them graded by pre- 
sumably more knowledgeable graduate stu- 
dents at a university or by teachers at another 
college? This is a rather difficult question, 
and embarrassing for one who likes’ his 
school. 

Oberlin, even without asking its faculty 
members to publish, puts so many burdens 
on them that teaching quality is too often 
low. A nine hour load (which is usually 
exceeded) is heavy enough without the ad- 
dition of routine administrative chores, 
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honors students, and advisees; and bulging 
classrooms give teachers incredibly high 
total numbers of students, some as many as 
300. All this adds up to a staggering teach- 
ing load which far exceeds that of many col- 
leges thought to have much lower standards 
than Oberlin. 

Teaching effectiveness is consequently re- 
duced, for teaching is more than lectures; it 
is discussion, give and take both in the class- 
room and out; it is faculty availability to 
students; and, what is most seriously neg- 
lected here, it is the teacher’s assigning 
written work and reading it thoughtfully 
himself. This is obviously impossible for 
teachers already so overburdened, yet in 
teaching written work is an indispensable 
tool. When graded by a student, no matter 
how conscientiously, it is at best only a 
measure of what the student has learned. 
When graded by the teacher it is a check 
upon himself to see how well he is reach- 
ing his students. It is the fundamental link 
for a teacher between the student and the 
student’s capability. It teaches the student 
how to express and synthesize ideas and 
makes it possible for the teacher to advise 
him about his work, which is nearly impos- 
sible if the teacher is not familiar with this 
work. 

Judging the faculty by volume of publica- 
tion serves only to aggravate these problems. 
It neither improves courses nor attracts stu- 
dents. If Oberlin is to continue in the top 
rank of schools, it must make effective teach- 
ing its “most prized possession” in fact by 
rewarding it before scholarly output. Good 
teaching is always the result of good scholar- 
ship, but scholarly writing, however praise- 
worthy, does not always result in good teach- 
ing; indeed it may be and often is detri- 
mental to teaching if it encroaches upon 
preparation time, which can happen easily 
enough. 

If Oberlin is, as we are so often told, con- 
trolled by its own faculty, the faculty must 
bear the responsibility for all that hinders 
teaching here. Oberlin is a great school in 
many ways, but to live up to its reputation as 
a teaching school by which it has always at- 
tracted students (and teachers) in the past, 
it must serve and teach its students first. 


Oberlin’s tendency toward quantitative 
solutions is not restricted to teaching. Mr. 
Karl Heiser (’26) stated this problem so 
well in the February issue, “Letters to the 
Editor,” page 7, that I can only add a stu- 
dent’s view point. The objections to large 
dormitories result, as he says, not merely 
from our dislike of bigness, of sterile con- 
crete rooms and chilling, low-ceilinged din- 
ing halls, or even of their incredibly bad 
architecture, but also of the philosophy be- 
hind them: ‘We must get students out of 
private houses, so let us build 5 units of 
200 students each, Barrows, Dascomb, 
North, East, and South Halls (soon an- 
other), and a dining unit for 400 between 
Talcott and Baldwin.” Such thinking in 
terms of numbers and units tends to destroy 
the individual and to encourage conformity 
for the sake of efficiency, as does the result- 
ing housing. 

On all sides of us areas of potential in- 
dividuality are being destroyed: large classes, 
busy teachers, mass housing and dining, all 
make us more and more like the numbers 
on our IBM cards. The Trustees have set 
themselves to restrict, if not destroy, the 


Co-ops (‘we want to destroy the ‘Co-op’ 
image,’ meaning, apparently, the girl whose 
face is scrubbed clean of make-up); as more 
new dorms go up, more of us are forced to 
trade wooden floors for asphalt and plaster 
walls for cinder blocks; even our admissions 
policy seems at times to be encouraging the 
mediocre; we resemble more and more the 
world Oberlin once fought and led. 


Students are attracted to Oberlin by King’s 
concept of “a reverence for the individual.” 
Is this still our basic goal? 


CHARLES SOWERWINE, ’65 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Philosophy Today 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I want to commend you for including the 
article on “Philosophy Today,’ by Professor 
Rollins in the issue for last October. It is 
a very important and extremely well written 
article for the layman on today’s develop- 
ments in philosophy — so clear, so compre- 
hensive, so convincing. 


I wish to comment (only briefly), how- 
ever, that careful analysis and statement of 
truth and certainty has always been and must 
always be the ideal of philosophizing (al- 
though, like many ideals, not always lived 
up to by all who have philosophized). As 
William James said, “Philosophy is an un- 
usually stubborn attempt to think straight.” 
That is why semantics has grown up to be 
recognized as of prime importance. 


The philosopher should check and double- 
check his words and sentences many, many 
times before putting them forth in a public 
utterance. Even then, his conclusions must 
often remain a hypothesis, a theory, a mere 
belief of truth and certainty — not an in- 
controvertible fact, the very truth itself. By 
the very nature of the being and the experi- 
ence of each individual, his apprehension 
and comprehension of the truth of the reality 
all about him can seldom, if ever, be certain. 
Even the analytic philosopher’s ‘“conclu- 
sions” can never be sure and incontroverti- 
ble (or, at least, not entirely conclusive or 
final), even when the most sure, when 
brought before the minds of opposed or 
skeptical or downright ignorant people. Only 
through the principle of the agreement of 
minds can socially actionable “truth” be es- 
tablished sufficiently to provide for progress 
of civilization. And thank goodness, a certain 
body of convincing “truth” can be, and is 
being thrown up by empirical science (i.e., 
checked and cross-checked to “undoubted 
certainty” for all advanced and clear-headed 
scholars) which can be approved and ac- 
cepted by sufficiently large groups of “en- 
lightened” citizens to provide for the es- 
tablishment and advancement of human 
civilization. Such is the condition and the 
challenge of human comprehension of real- 
ity. William James was certainly right 
about philosophy, scholars would agree. 


For these reasons, I am sure that philoso- 
phers of every stripe can and must and al- 
ways have approved of the approach of this 
so-called “analytic school,’ including the 
logical positivists, the empiricists, and all. 
The idea of the school is not new but old 
as philosophy itself. 

WAYNE H. STEELE, ’22 
Jamaica 32, New York 


USINESS AS USUAL will be the 
B order of the day for Parents 
Weekend. Classes will be conducted 
on their regular schedules, normal re- 
hearsals and practices will be held, and 
it is quite conceivable that the base- 
ball team may lose to Capital Univer- 
sity (you can’t win them all). 

In other words, Oberlin’s aim is not 
to put on a show, stage something 
spectacular for the parents. Rather 
every effort will be made to present 
the College as it regularly functions, 


> 


week in and week out. 
Of course there will be such spe- 


cial events as the luncheon and the 
reception; but even here Saga Service, 
which does the College catering, has 
been requested not to “put on the 
dog” but to serve a typical meal. 

The decision to follow this policy 
of “business as usual” was made on 
the assumption that most parents are 
already sold on Oberlin or their sons 
and daughters would not be attending. 
Comments following the last Parents 
Weekend support the belief that par- 
ents were most interested in the 
chance to see the normal round of 
activity. 


OBERLI 


PARENTS WEEKEND 


Tentative Schedule of Events 


FRIDAY, MAY 10 


EVENING 
Student Recitals 
Synchronized Swim Show 
Allen Art Museum Tour; Gallery Talk 
Language Laboratory Demonstration 


SATURDAY, MAY 11 


MORNING 
Attend Classes 
Campus Tours at 9, 10, 11 o’clock 
Coffee with the Deans, Wilder Union 
Allen Art Museum Tour; Gallery Talk 
Language Laboratory Demonstration 


Noon 
Luncheon for Parents, Dascomb Hall 


President Robert K. Carr, speaker 


AFTERNOON 
Oberlin College Choir Rehearsal 
ODA Rehearsal, The Skin of Our Teeth 
Modern Dance Seminar 
Baseball: Oberlin vs. Capital 
President and Mrs. Carr’s Reception 


EVENING 
Opera Laboratory: Manon, by Massanet 


SUNDAY, MAY 12 


MORNING 
Mothers Day Breakfast, Dascomb Hall 
Services in Oberlin Churches 


AFTERNOON 
Vespers, Finney Chapel 
Dr. George Buttrick, Harvard Univ. 
Oberlin College Choir 


President and Mrs. Robert K. Carr 
greet Parents in Dascomb Hall Lounge. 
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Parents received brief lessons 

in German, French, and Russian, using 
tape recording equipment 

for language study. 


Luncheon meeting in Dascomb Hall Dining Room which featured addresses by President 
Carr and Walter Comin, Jr., of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Parents Weekend Chairman. 
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TEN THOUSAND STRONG 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, 715 


ACADEMY 


Actor Edward Everett Horton was awarded 
a Doctor of Laws honorary degree by Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
received an honorary Litt.D. from his alma 
mater in 1953. 


1898 


Charles Henry Schellbach, husband of Luera 
Woodruff Schellbach, died on Dec. 12, 1962, 
in San Diego, Calif. He was 97 years old, a 
retired educator. He had taught for 22 years 


at the John Adams Elementary School in San 
Diego and was principal for eight of them. He 
instituted the city’s first school cafeteria and 
began the practice of installing showers in 
schools. In addition to his widow, two sons. 
two grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren 
survive him. 


1903 


60-Y ear Reunion 
June 7-10, 1963 


Ellery P. Edwards 
2953 Berkshire Rd. 
Cleveland 18, O. 


1905 


Leona Fette has an apartment in Meadow 
View, a unit in the Gray Gables development for 
retired persons at Ojai, Calif. 


1906 


Helen Watson Fleet gives her permanent ad- 
dress as 2 Schonhart St., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


1908 


55-Year Reunion 


June 7-10, 1963 


Arthur E. Bradley 
11 W. College St. 
Oberlin, O. 


1909 


Earle A. Munger, 83, retired Congregational 
minister, published a book last year entitled 
Bedtime Stories for Adults. It is a compilation 
of jokes and stories. ‘“‘All of them are clean 


and harmless,’ he says. In many cases he 


gives credit to the person who told him the 
stories, but he does not know where he first 
heard most of them. Although the booklets are 
free, he has received about $200 in voluntary 
contributions, and is planning now to have 
more printed to take care of the flood of re- 
quests for them. All this is found in a piece 
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PLAN NOW TO 
ATTEND COMMENCEMENT 
JUNE 7-10 


about Mr. Munger and his book in Adding Life 
to Years, a bulletin of the Institute of Geron- 
tology, State University of Iowa, lowa City. 


Mr. and Mrs. Nels A. Thorson (Sarah Rollef- 
son) celebrated their Golden Wedding anniver- 
sary in First Lutheran Church of Bemidji, Minn., 
on August 3 and 4, 1962. Their family of five, 
with their children, came to Bemidji from 
Florida, California, Missouri, and Minnesota. 
There were 60 persons at the two gatherings 
and many congratulatory cards and letters. 


1910 


Mrs. G. Harold Fanning (Anna Winner) 
moved to De Bary, Fla., when the community 
was in its infancy, in 1950. Today its popula- 
tion is near 3,000. 


1911 


Robert and Clarissa Fairchild Cushman are 
working at the national Archives in Washington 
on a research project. Their oldest son, Robert 
Jr., is teaching political science at New York 
University. 

Mrs. Lorin H. King (Mary Freeman), k, 
retired teacher of Spanish, has a few private 
pupils in Spanish and one in remedial reading. 
Two of the Spanish students are a dentist and 
his wife who do volunteer work one day a week 
at a clinic at Casa Central, a Congregational 
center in Chicago. Two others are a mother and 
her two children who are going to Argentina 
soon. Mary Lives at 4817 W. 99th St., Oak 
Lawn, III. 


19:13 


50-Y ear Reunion 
June 7-10, 1963 


Harry W. Colmery 
138 Greenwood Ave. 
Topeka, Kan. 


1914 


Russell and Rowena Woodham Jelliffe, found- 
ers of Karamu House in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
co-directors for 48 years of that world-known 
interracial art and theatre center, will retire on 
April 1. Russell is a trustee of Oberlin Col- 
lege. The two will continue in an unofficial 
capacity to extend the Karamu philosophy as far 
as possible in the years ahead. 


Catherine Paine Middlebush, whose husband 
has retired, says they had no trouble shifting 
into low, after so many years. They are spend- 
ing the winter in Columbia, Mo. 


llavalies 


Mary Louise Fobes Boice is living at the 
Parkway Nursing Home, Pinella Park, Fla., 
not far from Mel’s (Acad.) apartment at 155 
14th Ave., N.E., St. Petersburg 1, Fla. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ira Gillet (Edith Riggs, k’12) 
are living at Rose Villa, Milwaukie, Ore., just 


south of Portland and 75 miles from their recent 
home in Corvallis. Rose Villa is a community 
for senior citizens. The Gillets have their own 
apartment and space to park their travel-trailer. 
Ira is in charge of the two photography rooms 
of the center, where he can work on his slides, 
films, and tapes. 


The home of Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Sledge 
(Cora May Walton) in Fort Worth, Texas, was 
badly damaged by fire last August. They and 
their twin grandsons, who were visiting them, 
escaped injury because of the quick action of 
an observant motorist passing the house, who 
saw the fire and roused the Sledges. Rebuilding 
and redecorating were completed so that they 
could move back into their home in November 
in time to entertain Mr. and Mrs. Albert H. 
Jewell (Lorene Osborn) who stopped there on 
their way home from visits with sons in Cali- 
fornia and Texas. 


1916 


Grace Schauffler was a guest of the Mt. Her- 
mon School, Northfield, Mass., in February when 
the school observed the 50th anniversary of the 
Schauffler Library there. It had been built by 
an uncle and aunt in memory of Grace’s grand- 
parents, Dr. and Mrs. William G. Schauffler, 
missionaries in Turkey. The celebration took the 
form of a convocation of 100 librarians from that 
area. Grace sent the librarian some books about 
the family and took along a few family heirlooms 
for exhibit, including a communion set and bap- 
tismal font that had belonged to her grandpar- 
ents. 


1917 


Eugene H. Evans, assistant in the department 
of pathology, Wooster, Ohio, Community Hos- 
pital, reported a particularly happy holiday 
houseparty at Christmas with Roger, ’49 and 
family and David, ’52, and family all together 
for the first time in five years. 


Norman L. Hill, professor of international 
relations at the University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, retired at the end of the first semester this 
year, after 36 years with the department of 
political science. He has been visiting professor 
at the University of Rochester and the University 
of Washington. In 1958-59 he was Fulbright 
Professor at the University of Swansea in Wales. 
In 1960 he received the Distinguished Teaching 
Award in recognition of his work. He is the 
author of a number of books and articles. In 
this year of his retirement Harper and Row is 
publishing his International Politics and Random 
House his Mr. Secretary of State. Mrs. Hill 
(Mary T. Sherwood) has taught English at the 
University. 


1918 


45-Year Reunion 


June 7-10, 1963 


Charlotte Kelly 
Westerman 

303 N. Chestnut St. 

Scottdale, Pa. 


Leah. 


Edna Lewis retired from teaching at George 
Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville, 


Tenn., in August. During this winter she is 
teaching for a short time in Puerto Rico, then 
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will do some Extension teaching in Florida and 
Illinois. She was director of public health 
nursing at Peabody. 


1921 


*““Superactual, Yes; Supernatural, No’’ was 


Ivan L. Weidemaier, owner and manager of 
apartment houses, reports building a ranch home 
on Ann Arbor’s north side and moving into it 
on Sept. 1. It’s just off Rt. 23 Expressway 
at 2946 Burlington St. 


Everett D. Hawkins of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege is visiting professor of economics this se- 
mester at the University of Wisconsin. A spe- 
cialist in foreign labor movements and economic 
development policies, he is teaching courses in 
these subjects at Wisconsin. His teaching and 


the subject of a talk that H. Van Rensselaer Wil- 
son gave at a meeting of the Unitarian-Univer- 
salist Eastern Nassau Fellowship in December. 
Professor of philosophy at Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., he is a specialist in the field of 
ethics, religion, and recent American philosophy. 


1923 
40-Y ear Reunion 
June 7-10, 1963 


Ralph Singleton 
279 W. College St. 
Oberlin, O. 


Sidney L. Gulick, dean of the college of arts 
and sciences, San Diego, Calif., State College, 
has been appointed to the San Diego- Yokohama 
Friendship Committee, a people-to-people project. 
He will serve a two-year term which began on 
an 1). 


1924 


Last July Mr. and Mrs. Ray Francis Brown 
(Barbara Smith, ’41) bought a cottage in War- 
ren, Vt., and spent two months there. They 
have named it ‘‘A J’aise,’’ though they did not 
take their ease there last summer. They were 
too busy fixing it up to suit their taste. Summer 
practice problems for Barbara were solved by the 
purchase of a clavichord. Parents and two boys 
look forward to the return to Vermont this 
summer. 


Robinson Newcomb of Robinson Newcomb 
Associates, Washington, D. C., is consultant for 
the Office of Material Resources of the U.S. 
Agency for International Development (AID). 
This is the Dept. of State agency administer- 
ing U.S. foreign aid programs. He is assisting 
specifically to plan mutual savings banks and 
savings and loan associations in developing coun- 
tries. 


1925 


James S. Constantine, associate professor of 
classics at the University of Virginia, and Miss 
Katharine von Wenck, associate dean of women 
and director of recreation at Oberlin, will con- 
duct their third Classical World Tour this sum- 
mer, June 16-Aug. 15. 


1926 


William D. Humphrey, m, associate profes- 
sor of business administration at Ohio Nor- 
thern University, Ada, Ohio, spoke at the 
Chamber of Commerce dinner in Ada in January. 
He suggested ways of expanding industry in 
the area and increasing payrolls. He is an 
author and speaker on community history and 
planning. 

Harry M. Zekind is an insurance agent in St. 
Louis, Mo. 


1927 


Myrddyn Evans has been promoted to assist- 
ant vice president community and press re- 
lations, by the Bell Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania. He began his career with the 
company in 1928, and has served in various as- 
signments in Williamsport, Wilkes-Barre, Pitts- 
burgh, and Philadelphia. For the past year he 
has been general commercial staff supervisor. In 
his new assignment his headquarters will be in 
Philadelphia. 
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OBERLINIANA 


The following is an excerpt 
from the Ohio Railroad Guide, 
published by the Ohio State 
Journal Company, 1854. 


WELLINGTON STATION, 
also in Lorain [County], is 36 
miles from Cleveland. We are 
now about nine miles from 
OBERLIN, an institution which 
in its early stages excited many 
prejudices but which seems to 
have triumphed over all, and 
established for itself a high repu- 
tation. Its characteristics are 
peculiar. It is exclusively re- 
ligious. It admits persons of 
both sexes and all colors. It 
teaches the dead languages, but 
without the heathen classics; 
and it endeavors to give thor- 
oughly useful education — phy- 
sical, moral and intellectual. From 
1840 to 1845 it had an average 
of 500 students annually; and we 
are informed it now has 1,000. 
This is certainly great success as 
to numbers; and time seems to 
strengthen, rather than impair, 
confidence in its usefulness. 


(Discovered by Mrs. May An- 
drews of Ashland and given to 
Dr. Clarence Ward, emeritus dt- 
rector, Allen Memorial Art Mu- 
seum and chairman of the de- 
partment of fine arts.) 


1928 


35-Year Reunion 


June 7-10, 1963 


Henry Metcalf 
13956 Estill Drive 
Cleveland 7, O. 


research experience has taken him from China 
and Japan to Indonesia and Africa. He has 
held a number of positions with the government 
as Federal Coordinator of Transportation, 1933- 
35; section head for OPA, 1942-44; director of 
information for the China Division, OWI, 1944- 
46; Indonesia Desk Officer, TCA, FOA, in 
Washington, D. C.; and consultant on economic 
development to the U.S. Public Health Service. 
He has published numerous articles in profes- 
sional journals. 


From Djakarta Mr. and Mrs. Carroll K. Shaw 
(Conna Bell) report that Carroll has been named 
assistant director for government administration 
and management in the Djakarta mission of the 
U.S. Agency for International Development. He 
and Conna have been making trips around the 
country and spent Christmas on the island of 
Bali. 


Pee, 


Mrs. William Beaumont Jr. (Leona Jewell) is 
enjoying a granddaughter, Caron Heidi. born on 
Oct. 29. Her son-in-law is with United Air 
Lines in Chicago. 


George M. Dougall is traffic manager and 
newsprint accountant with the Rocky Mountain 
News in Denver. 


Mrs. Arthur Gillespie (Mary McNutt) has 
been in Pendleton, Ore., since Sept. 1. Her 
husband is a counselor in the Dept. of Vocational 
Rehabilitation for the State of Oregon. Mary’s 
chief activity outside the home is singing in the 
church choir. 


David Lee Heeter, ’58, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Maurice Heeter (Beatrice Ralston), and Mar- 
garet Elizabeth Corcoran, ’58 were married on 
Sept. 1, 1962, in Des Moines. Iowa. They are 
living at 17 Yarmouth St., Boston, Mass. 


Emma Lou Schoonover continues to enjoy 
her Latin teaching in Marietta, Ohio, and was 
expecting to move into her new house in Feb- 
ruary. 

Whether in praise of the weather or of her 
own hardihood, Lois Word states that she hasn’t 
worn a top coat in years and years. She is 
teacher of physical education in junior high in 
Yuma, Ariz. 


1930 


Last year Evelyn Dann had the new ear 
operation (a plastic tube replacing the stapes 
bone) on one ear and was able to discard her 
hearing aid, after wearing it for many years. This 
fall she is to have the other ear done. Already 
hears better than some people who aren’t con- 
sidered deaf. 


Mrs. Laird Isenogle (Naomi Martin, k) di- 
rects the Stark County, Ohio, P.T.A. Mother- 
singers group and their local school group. Laird 
is an elementary school principal and teaches 
summers at Kent State University in the geog- 
raphy department. 


John S. Wharton, of the music department 
faculty at Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale, is concertmaster of the SITU Orchestra and 
a member of the university’s string quartet. 


1932 


Peg Pocock Brown and husband Ed are off 
to Europe soon. They sail April 14 on the 
Oslofjord and will return on the France at the 
end of May. 


Mrs. Carl Denison (Ruth Corbet), m, is living 
in Danbury, Conn., since Carl became, last fall, 
associate professor of chemistry and chairman 
of the department of physical sciences at Dan- 
bury State College. Ruth has a half-time job 
as technical librarian for the Barden Corp. 

Marcia Munro, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Leslie Munro (Marian Eberwine) was finalist 
in December in the New Haven Symphony’s 
contests for high school and young peoples’ 
series. Marcia is a pianist. 

Jesse N. Smucker, t, has retired after 46 
years as minister, teacher, and editor (10 years) 
of the Mennonite denominational periodical. He 
lives in Goshen, Ind. 


1933 


30-Year Reunion 
June 7-10, 1963 


Norman B. Miller 

1259 Union Commerce 
Bldg. 

Cleveland 14, O. 


Ryoichi Fujii, m, t, editor of the Chicago 
Shimpo, spoke on ‘‘U.S.-Cuban-Soviet Relations 
at a meeting in December of the Chicago Bud- 
dhist Church. Mr. Fujii founded the Shimpo 
when the relocation of the ’40s brought close to 
15,000 Japanese-Americans to Chicago, creating 
a need for a Japanese language newspaper. His 
editorial column regularly discusses international 
problems and personalities and several of his 
articles have been reprinted in World, outstand- 
ing political magazine in Japan. 

Mrs. Charles Howell (Edith Volk) served her 
church as temporary director of religious edu- 
cation from last January until September, until 
a new director was appointed. 

In a December issue the Fremont, Ohio, 
Messenger carried an article on special educa- 
tion, written by Kittie Tillotson, k. It was one 
of a series being prepared by Fremont teachers 
concerning the school’s program. Kittie has 
taught in both public and private schools and is 
now in special education work with the primary 
class at Otis elementary school in Fremont. 


1934 

Vinson M. Weber, D.D.S., head of the post- 
graduate department of the University of Oregon 
Dental School, was recently inducted as a 
Fellow of the International College of Dentists 
during the 103rd annual meeting of the American 
Dental Association in Miami, Fla. He was 
honored because of his “outstanding contribu- 
tions to the field of dentistry,’’ specifically based 
upon his development of the postgraduate de- 
partment, recognized as one of the best in the 
country. 


1935 


Lynn Poole and his wife, Gray Poole, are 
authors of Deep in Caves and Caverns, a book for 
Ages ages 9 to 12, published by Dodd, Mead 

z Co. 


ee ee ee ee 
The Good Old Days 


Oberlin, Ohio, has a new sen- 
sation. Two young ladies at- 
tending school there were pois- 
oned by a third, who was jealous 
of the attentions being paid 
them by a young gentleman, and 
complaint was lodged against 
her before a magistrate. But ere 
she could appear for trial, she 
was assaulted by some men in 
disguise, and so roughly handled 
that she has since been unable to 
leave her room. 

From Gordon C. Roadarmel, a 
1954 graduate of Wooster College, 
now living in California and writing 
a column, "100 Years Ago,” for the 
San Francisco Chronicle, who found 


the item in the Daily Alta California. 
April 15, 1862. 


32 


Dorothy Wharton is an assistant mail-order 
manager for Sears, Roebuck and Co. and a 
director of the Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago. 


MAPA 


At the annual meeting of the National Pilots 
Association in October, Croom Beatty, m, was 
elected second vice president for this year. He 


and Helen flew out to the meeting in Tucson, 
Ariz. 


Alfred N. Fauver of Rumney, N. H., teaches 
and is business manager at the Holderness 
School, preparatory school for boys in Plymouth, 


NS gal 


Mr. and Mrs. Ulrich Leppman (Ruth Arm- 
strong) celebrated their 20th wedding anniver- 
sary last April. Ruth began to work three days 
a week for the Friends General Conference in 
January. 

From Rocky River, Ohio, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Tibbetts (Katherine Kutscher, 738) re- 
port that Bill is with Christie Laboratories and 
in the electrical instrument business. 
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25-Year Reunion 
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Leroy E. Peterson 
341 Vassar Avenue 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Mrs. John J. Barbour (Dorothea Mount) was 
the subject of a feature story in the San Diego 
Union on Jan. 6. As music chairman of the 
California Women’s Clubs, Dorothea encour- 
ages greater interest in folk songs and in sing- 
ing them. Although she has not used her 
music professionally, she has served as substitute 
pianist and organist, choir director and singer, 
in the church where her husband is pastor. 


Dennis J. Lindsay represented Oberlin College 
at the inauguration of the Rev. Paul E. Wald- 
schmidt as president of the University of Port- 
land, Ore., on Jan. 13. Dennis is an attorney 
in the firm of Krause, Lindsay & Nahstoll in 
Portland. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph M. Senko (Alice Ruth) 
have another child, Pamela Annette, born on 
Nov. 7, 1962. The others are Valerie, 11, and 
Frederick, 8. Joe, in his second year of retire- 
ment from the U.S. Army career, continues his 
studies in political science. The family lives in 
Canoga Park, Calif. 


1939 


Andrew J. Berger, associate professor of 
anatomy at the University of Michigan, has a 
Guggenheim Fellowship for 1962-63. His re- 
search is a study of the avian muscular system. 


John and Mary Pelton Fauver report from 
Oklahoma City where John is a pilot with FAA. 


Mrs. Willard Gersbacher (Mrs. Eva Gersbach- 
er), m, teaching for the fourth year at Sesser 
High, Carbondale, Ill., has over half time guid- 
ance work and two classes in biology. She con- 
tinues as advisor for Student Council and year- 
book and co-sponsor (elective) for the senior 
class. 


Carl J. Schneider is now chairman of the de- 
partment of political science at the University 
of Nebraska, in Lincoln, and his wife, Dot Jones, 
is an instructor in the English department of the 
University. 

Mrs. Joseph Wincene (Margaret Miller) and 
Mrs. Warren Erftenbeck (Leola Bork, 44), 
both teaching privately, have formed a two- 
piano team and have performed with the Buffalo 
Philharmonic, the Amherst Symphony, and the 
Orchard Park Symphony. They belong to the 


major musical organizations in Buffalo and 
have performed for most of them. Jana Wincenc 
is a freshman at Oberlin, living at Dascomb. 


1940 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Dorn (Jane Keeler, ’41, 
m) expect to move to Modesto, Calif., in June. 
Bob has been transferred by Shell to its Agri- 
cultural Laboratory there. He will be working 
with agricultural chemicals. The family is not 
moving until June. Last summer Jane helped 
write the language arts section of the curriculum 
for gifted children in their district. 


Mr. and Mrs. David Dugan (Eleanor Frear) 
have a daughter, ‘‘Pat,’’ at Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio. She is a 
freshman, going into elementary education. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Clarke Cochrane (Mrs. Grace 
Cochrane, m) moved last summer to Almont, 
Mich., about 40 miles north of Detroit. Clarke 
is pastor of the First Congregational Church 
there. Grace is teaching Spanish and English 
in the local high school where son Alan is a 
junior. Roger is at Olivet College, Mich., and 
daughter Alice, ’63, is married to a French 
college instructor and lives in France. 


Col. and Mrs. Karl F. Eickemeyer (Susanna 
Doyle) have been living in Fairborn, Ohio, since 
Karl was reassigned to full-time duty at Wright- 
Patterson AFB in Dayton, Ohio. Fritz and 
Starr are both attending Ohio University at 
Athens and Mary Lou is a busy high school 
student. 


H. Edward Forrest was installed as president 
of the Canton, Ohio, Exchange Club in Decem- 
ber. He is the tax department manager of the 
Canton office of the Cleveland-based firm of 
Ernst & Ernst. 


John Harvey, assistant professor of music and 
carillonneur at the University of Wisconsin, 
finds organ teaching his main responsibility, 
but increasing use of the carillon is taking a 
bigger share of his time. He presented 10 organ 
recitals last year and has others scheduled for 
this year. Jean has 18 piano students, does 
considerable performing, and is in frequent de- 
mand as an accompanist. 


Donald E. McGinnis, director of concert band 
at Ohio State University, had an article in the 
November ’62 issue of School Musician, pub- 
lished in Joliet, Ill. The title — ‘‘Good Intona- 
tion and How to Achieve it.’’ Don is principal 
flutist of the Columbus, Ohio, Symphony Or- 
chestra. His recording, Clarinet Contest Music, 
has received national acclaim. 


Dr. Stanley R. Pliska, m, was appointed dean 
of the evening college of Old Dominion College, 
Norfolk, Va., in November. He was formerly 
chairman of the division of social studies. Dean 
Pliska believes that the years ahead belong to 
adult education — continuing education through- 
out life. 


1942 


Harold W. Diehl, t, pastor of the Brant Meth- 
odist Parish, St. Charles, Mich., reports the 
marriage of his daughter Sandra in December. 


C. L. ‘‘Mike’’ Fisher is district manager of 
Equitable Life of U.S. in Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Mrs. Anthony Onisko (Dorothy Merschrod) 
recently took over the music program of Way- 
side Presbyterian Church in Erie, Pa., after 
18 years as minister of music at St. Paul’s 
United Church of Christ. She plays the organ, 
directs the adult choir, has organized the junior 
choir for third through sixth graders, is starting 
a youth choir for junior high students, all at 
the church, and teaches piano privately. She 
has also joined the faculty of Mercyhurst Col- 
lege where she teaches music theory and is 
planning to teach piano. Her outside activities 
are numerous. The Oniskos’ 17-year-old daugh- 
ter was the AFS student in the Philippines and 
the family now has a student from Luxembourg 
with them. 

Norman R. Rich, professor of history at 
Michigan State University, has a Guggenheim 
Fellowship for 1962-63 for ‘a study of German 
war aims and occupation policies during World 
War II: 

_ Still in Pittsburgh, Dick Wells is now teach- 
ing English only part time and serving as assist- 
ant dean of freshmen at the College of Engineer- 
ing and Science at Carnegie Tech. His wife, 
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(Dottie Stevens, 38) is again teaching in nurs- 
ery school, after a year off. She is also running 
the church nursery school program. 


1943 
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Philip F. Tear 
13 Poland Village Blvd. 
Youngstown 14, O. 


Dr. Bert Ballin, orthodontist, has been named 
to a five-year term on the Stamford, Conn., 
Health Commission. This is a reappointment. 
He had already served one year on the Com- 
mission which was organized in 1961. 

Lawrence W. Funkhouser was named vice 
president for exploration for Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Texas in December, with his head- 
quarters at Houston. He had been division 
explorer in Midland, Texas, since Feb. ’61. 
Standard of Texas is a subsidiary of Standard 
of California, which he joined in 1948 as a 
seismic observer in Mississippi. 


Mrs. Donald Johnson (Elizabeth Buell), m, 
with a child in high school, one in junior high, 
and three in elementary school, now finds 
time to be a Brownie leader and church school 
teacher for the 7th and 8th grade girls. In Au- 
gust the family moved from Mt. Vernon, IIl., to 
Hillsboro, Ill., because Don was transferred to 
a new area. 


Elizabeth Weed Johnson lives in Lexington, 
Mass. Her husband is dean of the School of In- 
dustrial Management at M.I.T. There are 
three children. 


Mrs. Margaret McMahon Modlish is teaching 
music full time at Los Angeles City College. 
She has enough talented students in theory and 
history classes to keep her busy. Peg has a 
harpsichord on order from Germany that should 
reach her some time this spring — fulfilling a 
long-cherished dream. 


Calvin Rogers, head of the music department 
at Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio, was guest 
conductor for the Wooster Symphony concert in 
December at the College of Wooster, Ohio. 


Lewis E. Whikehart, professor of voice and 
choral music at Illinois Wesleyan University. 
Bloomington, IIll., directs the university’s Col- 
legiate Choir which makes an annual tour of 
churches and universities of the East and Mid- 
west. 


1944 


Joseph Armstrong Baird Jr., curator of art, 
California Historical Society, published twe 
books last year on the history of architecture. 
They were: The Churches of Mexico, University 
of California Press, 1962 ($12.50), and Time’s 
Wondrous Changes: San Francisco Architecture, 
1776-1915, California Historical Society, 1962 
(out of print). He also organized two exhibi- 
tions for the Society consisting of famous 19th 
century California painters, each with a mono- 
graph-catalogue. Currently he is working on a 
comprehensive Index of California Artists. 

Harold R. Metcalf is dean of students at the 


University of Chicago Graduate School of Busi- 
ness. 


1945 


Last spring, in her third try, Mrs. Vincent 
Gray (Mary B. Brown) was elected as a Labour 
Party member to the High Wycombe Borough 
Council for two years. 

Robert J. Miller, physicist, is in a liaison posi- 
tion between the Naval Ordnance Laboratory 
and the Navy Department in Washington, Rye | Fr 
and teaches college mathematics three nights a 
week, 
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Mrs. James Heffernan (Elizabeth Langley) 
teaches three days a week in the Weekday Re- 
ligious Education program in Lynn, Mass. The 
family welcomed a new daughter, Elizabeth 
Laura (‘‘Beth’’) on Jan. 26, 1962. The others 
are Patricia, 12, and Michael, 7. 


__Mr. and Mrs. Martin Ludwig (Miriam Dan- 
iels) bought a house in Corvallis, Ore., in Au- 
gust and moved in with David, 5, a kindergart- 
ner, and Sarah, 3, now in nursery school. The 
Ludwigs have had six addresses in six years and 
hope this one is to last for a while. It is 1645 
NMUStha St 


1947 


Robert Calvert Jr., manager of the Student 
and Alumni Placement Center, University of 
California, Berkeley, is co-author of Planning 
Your Career, published by McGraw Hill Book 
Co. It includes a lot of helpful material not 
usually found in career books, such as effective 
utilization of college placement offices; how to 
receive maximum benefit from training pro- 
grams; what to expect on employer (plant or 
office) visits; hiring procedures of civil service 
agencies; how to make your own breaks to win 
promotion; and so on. The three parts are I: 
Selecting Your Goal; II: Your Job Campaign; 
and III: Evaluating Your Progress. 


Mrs. Molly Broome Dent teaches beginning 
piano and singing in Norwalk, Ohio. She has 
four daughters, ages 15, 13, 12, and 11. 


Mr. and Mrs. Leon Duprey (Hope Beach) 
are living in East Nassau, N. Y., in the Berk- 
shires, in an early American house which they 
are busy renovating. Daughter Adrienne won 
a blue at a 4-H dress review. Daughter Eliza- 
beth now has her own horse at home. Leon 
continues with the Sterling-Winthrop Research 
Institute. 


Robert L. Graves is associate professor of ap- 
plied mathematics and associate director of the 
Operations Analysis Laboratory, University of 
Chicago Graduate School of Business. 


Mrs. Lewis J. Ives Jr. (Kathryn Johnson) was 
appointed to the Board of Education of James- 
town, N. Y., her home city, in December to 
fill a vancancy created by resignation of a former 
member. The term will expire at the end of 
the current school fiscal year, June 30. Kathryn 
is active also in her church, the First Methodist, 
and in both the local Branch and the State Di- 
vision of the American Association of University 
Women, and is a member of the Welfare Board 
of Jamestown, and other social and civic organi- 
zations. 
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Wilson Bent 
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Yellow Springs, O. 


Marilyn Domer continues as camp director 
with the YWCA of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Robert Preston Hand Jr. was born on March 
19, 1961, in Iran, son of Mr. and Mrs. R. P. 
Hand (Jean Bishop). The Hands are now back 
in the States and living in Fort Bragg, N. C., 
where Bob is with the USA Special Warfare 
School. 

On Feb. 6 Paul Modic and his wife went to 
Beirut. Lebanon, where he continues his studies 
at the State Department Arabic Language Train 
ing School. This is his first stint in the Middle 
East after 11 years with USIA, eight in the 
Far East and three in Washington, D. C. 


COLLEGE CHOIR ON TOUR 


The Oberlin College Choir, under 
the direction of Robert Fountain, pro- 
fessor of singing, has earned a na- 
tional reputation for its choral artis- 
try. “Incredibly skillful singing” 
“exceptionally perceptive direction” 
are some of the comments of the 
music critics. “Near perfection,” 
added a New York critic when the 
Choir last sang at Town Hall. In 
their annual spring tour the Choir 
this year sings eleven concerts in the 
eastern states on successive nights 
from March 29 through April 8. Its 
repertoire includes sacred and secular 
choral works of the past five centuries. 


CHOIR ITINERARY 1963 


MARCH: 


29—East Bloomfield, New York 
First Congregational Church 


30—Wilmington, Delaware 
Mount Pleasant High School Aud. 


3 1—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Saint Paul’s Church 


APRIL 


1—Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
Pine Street Methodist Church 


2—Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Muhlenberg College 


3—Scarsdale, New York 
Church of Saint James the Less 


4—Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Asbury Methodist Church 


5—Metuchen, New Jersey 
The Reformed Church 


6—New York, New York 
Town Hall 


7—Boston, Massachusetts 
Old South Church 


8—Buffalo, New York 
Trinity Church 


Alberta Venditti and Frank Scocozza were 
married on Dec. 22, 1962, in St. Francis Xavier 
Church, Newark, N. J. Alberta is record li- 
brarian at the Jersey City Medical Center. Frank 
is director of instrumental music at Weequahic 
High School and concertmaster of the New Jer- 
sey Symphony. 


1949 


Mr. and Mrs. William Denison (Margaret 
Mellinger, ’48) had an amazing two-month expe- 
dition south of the border last year, May 20- 
July 20. According to their report of the odyssey 
their party consisted of two cars, five students, 
and a family group with four children, one of 
them a five-month old baby. Bill, assistant pro- 
fessor of botany at Swarthmore College, and 
the students were collecting specimens and, be- 
tween trips, dyeing, packing, and labeling them 
and writing up field notes. Margo kept up the 
domestic end of things. 

Alan R. Frank is choral director and chairman 
of the department at Crawford High School in 
San Diego, Calif. He has a girls’ chorus, mixed 
choir, and a madrigal ensemble. Also teaches 
music appreciation. Festival ratings include 
“best high school choral group.” 

After two and a half years in Washington, 
D. C., Max Hodge has been sent to Bonn, Ger 
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many. He is working in the commercial section 
as assistant attache. Max and Virginia Davis 
Hodge have four children, Winifred, Christo- 
pher, Nicholas, and Damaris. 

On Jan. 14, Franklin A. Kropp began a new 
job as office manager in the Ohio state audi- 
tor’s office, Columbus. Formerly he was assist- 
ant attorney general in Ohio. He was an as- 
sistant secretary with the State Teachers Retire- 
ment System until his recent resignation. The 
Kropps (Marjorie Hull) have four children. 

Elise Elkins Lessing is clinical assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology in the department of psy- 
chiatry, College of Medicine, University of Illi- 
nois. 

John W. Robson is on leave this year from 
his position as associate professor of physics, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson, to work for the Na 
tional Science Foundation in Washington, D. C. 
Barbara. his wife, and their children, David, 11, 
and Peggy, 9, enjoy Washington but are looking 
forward to the return to Tucson. The family is 
living at 1929 East West Highway, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

A year ago the James Whitesells (Jean Miller) 
moved from California to Utah when Jim ac- 
cepted a new position as staff administrator with 
Sperry Utah Co. Their home at 7261 Pippin 
Dr., is about 20 miles from the center of Salt 
Lake City. Jean has begun teaching a few piano 
students. Janene, at 3%4, has been asking for 
piano lessons, too. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold B. Wright Jr. (Jane 
Gray, °47) and family moved in January to 463 
Great Plain Ave., Needham, Mass., where Hal 
is senior physical director of the Boston YMCA. 
He began his new job on Oct. 1 and the rest of 
the family joined him at the end of January. 
The family has its own basketball team — Gray, 
12%, Bruce, 11, David, 8%, Howard, 6, and 
steven, 2. 


1950 


After a year in Turkey on a Fulbright schol- 
arship, Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Bair (Martha 
Campbell, ’51) and their three boys are now 
in Hanford, Calif. In Turkey Bob taught 
chemistry and geology at Kadikoy Maarif Koleji 
and Martha taught adult evening classes in 
English conversation. They learned the Turk- 
ish language and studied Greek and Roman 
history, stimulated by the ancient ruins. Bob 
has returned to his work with the Kings County, 
Calif., Schools. 


Mrs. Howard Evans (Mary Alice Dietrich), 
m, is teaching a course at Wellesley College this 
semester. Howard spent last summer in Mexico, 
studying and collecting digger wasps. Barbara 
is a first grader; Dorothy is in kindergarten; 
and Timothy is still at home. 


Mr. and Mrs. Peter Hanke (Pamela Knight, 
’56) have moved to Vernon, Conn., in the Hart- 
ford area, where Peter is employed in the 
House Counsel office of United Aircraft’s Pratt 
& Whitney Div., E. Hartford. On Aug. 31, 
1962, Maria Byrne Hanke was born, joining 
four-year-old Tim. 

Major J. Jones, m, t, is district superintendent 
of the Methodist Church in the Knoxville area. 
Major and Mattie Jones have a daughter, 
Chandra. 


H. Franklin Kissane continues as deputy pro- 
bation officer in the Los Angeles County Pro- 
bation Department, but with an interest in litera- 
ture that has him working toward a master’s in 
literature at L.A. State College. There are two 
daughters in the family, girls 5 and 2 years old. 
Lin and family live at 4920 Hillcrest Drive, 
EA; 43> Galit. 


Frank Lendrim is acting chairman of the 
music department at Kenyon College, Gambier, 
Ohio, during the absence of the chairman. He 
has 60 in his mixed choir and 55 in the Kenyon 
Singers, as well as a number of freshman ad- 
visees. 


Mr. and Mrs. John J. Little II (Betty Mc- 
Mullen) moved to New Jersey from Colorado 
in the fall of 1961. John is with Fiduciary 
Trust Co. in New York City, as an analyst. 
3etty teaches economics one night a week at 
the Madison campus of Fairleigh Dickinson 
University. Jean Thomas Wain, 745, teaches 
English there the same night. 

Mr. and Mrs. Don McQuilkin (Charlotte Shu- 
mard, ’51) report the birth of their third 
daughter, fifth child, Amy Brush, on Dec. 22, 
1962. 


SHAKESPEARE SUMMER FESTIVAL. 


season. 


and Mary is secretary of the Board of Trustees. 


For the last two summers, James C. Bostain, 51, and 
his wife, the former Mary W. Williams, ’48, have been active in establishing the Shakespeare 
Summer Festival in Washington, D. C., which last summer played to 54,500 in a six week 


Jim has played leading roles, such as Malvolio in Twelfth Night, pictured above. 


Jim, a linguist for southeast Asian lan- 


guages at the Foreign Service Institute, plays with two professional companies during the 


winter season: the Washington Theatre Club and the Arena Stage. 


Mary is an anthropolo- 


gist on the staff of the National Science Foundation. 


Mrs. Ernst Y. Mestmacker (Christa Otto), 
gr, passed the State Examination to qualify for 
a judgeship but at present is staying at home 
to look after daughters Iris, going on 7, and 
Peggy, close to 4. Ernst teaches law at the 
University of Saarbrucken in Germany and 
works at some research projects on anti-trust and 
concentration of economic power. He is a mem- 
ber of the advisory board of the Federal Min- 
ister of Economics. 


Robert E. Savage is an instructor at Queens 
College, Flushing 67, N. Y. 


In December Bradford Thompson, m, at- 
tended the University of Florida-Uppsala Winter 
Institute in Quantum Chemistry and Solid State 
Physics in Gainesville, Fla. During the cur- 
rent year he is on special assignment under a 
grant from the Hill Family Foundation of St. 
Paul to work on the application of some of the 
new teaching aids to the introductory chemistry 
course. Brad is on the faculty of Gustavus 
Adolphus College in St. Peter, Minn. 


ede 


F. J. Brinley Jr., is a biophysicist in the phy- 
siology department at Johns Hopkins Medical 
School. He teaches and does research in ion 
transport across membranes. He has a son, 
F. J. Brinley III, about 18 months old. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kendall B. Cox are both teach- 
ing at the University of North Dakota in Grand 
Forks. She is the former Mary Buckles, an 
Albion, 759, graduate. Kendall got his Ph.D. 
from Michigan last fall. They plan to be in 
Europe this summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Feinstein have a son, 
Ariel, born on Noy. 17, 1962. They are living in 
a suburb of Haifa (33 Yehuda Hanassi St., 
Kiryat Tivon), where they have seen a number 
of Oberlin friends. Howie Karp and his wife, 
Fran Ritchie Karp, 750, were in Jerusalem two 
years ago while he was abroad on a Fulbright. 
Mary Fraley, ’50, played in the 1960 Interna- 
tional Cello Competition in Jerusalem. David 
Wahl, 731, librarian of the Weitzmann Institute, 
and Naomi Ronen, ’58, secretary at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, have been visitors. Sam 
is teaching a variety of musical instruments 
mostly in kibbutzim (Israeli communal settle- 
ments) and also privately at home. 


Allan E. Garb, M.D. is engaged in the private 
practice of internal medicine in Arcadia, Calif. 

Robert C. Kimball, professor of theology at 
Starr King Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
Berkeley, Calif., is a member of the Commission 
on Theology and the Frontiers of Learning for 
the Unitarian Universalist denomination and a 
member of the Society for Scientific Study of 
Religion. He also serves as consultant to a 
working group of psychologists studying the 
relationship of their discipline to religion. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ivan Pascal (Jeanne Steffler, 
752) have another daughter, Diane, born in 
October, "62. 


Carol Baum Peebles lives in Burbank, Calif., 
where her husband, Byron, plays in the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic. She and Byron both 
played in the Chicago Symphony for several 
years. 


Brad Williams, co-editor of the Oberlin News- 
Tribune and president of the Oberlin Printing 
Co., has won another award, this time for out- 
standing achievement in journalism. He was 
one of 70 Americans to receive the Golden 
Plate award of the Academy of Achievement 
for excellence in his chosen field of endeavor. 
Williams was the only journalist in the group 
and was designated ‘‘an editor who made his 
paper one of the most outspoken and courageous 
small-town weeklies in the United States.” A 
banquet honored the 70, all of whom enjoyed 
tours of the surrounding area as part of a four- 
day program. All this in San Diego, Calif. 


1952 


Since Nancy Campbell Badger is teaching only 
strings and elementary vocal this year in East 
Meadow, N. Y., she has found time to play flute 
in the Huntington Symphony. Don McCalmont, 
50, is first oboist and Ruth Freeman, ’36, first 
flutist. Teaching vocal music in the same 
school with Nancy is Debby Oneacre, ’62. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Briggs II (Mary Thier- 
gartner) report from Cambridge, Mass., that 
Hod is in his second year at the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts, and hoping to 
get his Ph.D. orals out of the way next fall 
and to proceed on his dissertation. Mary is 
busy and happy looking after Susan, just over a 
year old, and Stephen who was two in October. 
Both Hod and Mary are taking some work at 
Harvard in Chinese and Chinese history. 


Mrs. Don O. Noel Jr. (Elizabeth Bradford 
Foulds) is much involved in the town of New 
Hartford, Conn. Brad is secretary of the Board 
of Education and vice-chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Town Committee. She has a fortnightly 
pre-schooler story hour at the local library. At 
home she bakes all the bread, has a freezer 
and canning closet full of last summer’s garden 
produce, sews and knits and gardens. The chil- 
dren are Emi, 4%4, and Ken, 2%. Don is with 
the Hartford Times. 


Members of the First Unitarian Society of 
Rockland County, N. Y., have built their own 
church in Pomono, N. Y. This is the church 
of which Lynn Partridge is minister. He acted 
as building supervisor as well as laborer, having 
had professional building experience in Michi- 
gan and having worked as an electrician while 
attending the Oberlin Graduate School of The- 
ology. The congregation expected to spend 
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only $30,000 for materials, the hot-water, oil- 
burning, heating plant, plumbing, and some 
special work calling for skilled craftsmen. 


Last August Stuart N. Scherr, M.D., opened 
an office for the practice of internal medicine 
in Oceanside, Calif., about 40 miles north of 
San Diego. He and his wife, Mary Ann, have 
two daughters, Cindy 2 and Janet 8 months. 


Paul Y. Seligson recently was made chief of 
the legal staff of the Routes and Agreements Di- 
vision of the Civil Aeronautics Board. He has 
been an attorney in the division for the past four 
years. This division litigates all applications for 
economic licenses, mergers, and related matters. 


Robert J. Thomas is assistant professor of 
mathematics at DePauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind., and director of the computing center and 
advisor for the 3-2 cooperative engineering pro- 
grams (with Columbia, Case, Purdue, and Rose 
Polytechnic Inst.). He spent the last summer 
at the NSF conference on computers in colleges 
and universities at the University of North Caro- 
lina. 


Last fall Mr. and Mrs. Arthur C. Wolfe 
(Shirley Penty, ’54) and two young daughters 
returned from four years of teaching in Saipan, 
Truk, and Yap, United Nations Trust Territory 
now being guided by the United States under 
UN supervision. The Ann Arbor, Mich., News 
carried a feature story about the family. Art is 
a political science graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


1953 


10-Y ear Reunion 
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Richard C. Harper 
35 W. Rocks Road 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Carolyn Adams moved to St. Paul last Au- 
gust and is teaching first grade there. 

James Dines, securities analyst editor of 
The Dines Letter, was a guest speaker on “‘Edi- 
tor’s Choice — Analysis,’ TV, in August, one 
of a panel of authorities discussing the shifting 
of stock market prices. 


David Kopf is an economist with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. He’s seen Bill 
Cassels, °57, and ran across Budd Hopkins while 
watching a neighboring warehouse burn down. 


In November James E. Lancashire started 
working for Minneapolis Honeywell at St. Pet- 
ersburg, Fla. He is doing systems work be- 
tween finance and computer departments. Wife 
Edna and children, Helen and Bobby, were to 
join him as soon as their house in Pittsburgh 
was sold. 


Patton Lockwood received his Ph.D. in speech 
from Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
at the end of the fall term in 1962. 


Mr. and Mrs. B. Michael Moore (Jane Tuck- 
er) announce the birth of Douglas Tucker on 
Dec. 21, 1962. His sister, Pamela Lee, was 
two last September. The Moores are in their 
own home at 1431 Herschel Ave., Cincinnati 8. 
Mike is brand manager in the soap advertising 
dept. of Procter and Gamble. Their major out- 
side interest is the World Affairs Council ot 
which Mike is a director. Jane has also done 
volunteer work with mental patients and ias 
been in charge of coordinating volunteer pro- 
grams in three hospitals. 

Last summer Lucy Byrd Pegau, m, had a trip 
around the world, emphasizing the Orient and 
ending with a visit with friends in England be- 
fore returning home. She teaches at Miss Por- 
ter’s School in Connecticut. 

Dorothy M. Prince, on the faculty at A. and 
T. College, Greensboro, N. C., has received the 
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Ed.D. degree from the University of Indiana at 
Bloomington, Her work is in the field of audio- 
visual communication. 

Richard Sherman is in New York City with 
McDonnell Brokers. 


1954 


Merle G. Benson, t, is minister of the Meth- 
odist Church in Northwood, Iowa. 


Dr. and Mrs. Frank I. Burno (Patricia Thay- 
er) live at 16 Ivy Lane, Pittsfield, Mass., about 
20 minutes from Tanglewood. They have four 
children, Susan, 5, Mark, 3, Jon David, 2, and 
Matthew, approaching one. 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald A. Frisina (Loretta 
Foote) moved into a new home in the fall, at 
224 Cambon Ave., St. James, L. I., N. Y. Don- 
ald is teaching and coaching at Port Jefferson 
High School. Loretta is busy with David, 7, 
Steven, 6, Martha, 4, and Lynn, 2. 


Carl and Lenice Krull Hirschberger bought 
a 43’ steel Dutch designed and built yawl, nine 
years old. This spring they plan to pick her up 
in Toledo where she has been stored and sail 
East via Lake Erie, the N.Y. State Barge 
Canal, Hudson River, and the Sound to the 
New England Coast for a summer of exploring 
new and old haunts. Their new “‘Shome’”’ is named 
““Brendan’s Isle.” 


Teaching at Austin College, Sherman, Texas, 
Cecil Isaac is particularly pleased with a band 
under construction, a really fine brass ensemble 
(11 players, well balanced), and good major 
students in music history. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Kaplan (Elizabeth Brown) 
are the parents of a daughter, Carolyn, born on 
Dec. 7. She is their first child. John is asso- 
ciate professor at Northwestern University Law 
School. 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert Kim (Martha May Chai) 
are living at 719 Lawelawe St., Honolulu 16, Ha- 
waii. Bob completed his dermatological resi- 
dence at the Mayo Clinic and began private prac- 
tice in Hawaii last October. Their daughters, 
Debbie, 4, and Cynthy, almost a year old, keep 
Martha May busy. 


International Claims: Their Preparation and 
Presentation, by Richard B. Lillich, was pub- 
lished in the fall, Dick’s second book, in 1962. 
(See Feb. Al. Magazine for news of him.) 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles McDevitt (Elizabeth 
Leddy) announce the birth of twin boys on 
Aug. 13, 1962. They are Christopher and 
Thomas. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward A. Manuel (Mrs. Pa- 
tricia Manuel, 55) moved a few months ago 
to an old house at 40 Park Ave., Old Green- 
wich, Conn. Ed commutes to New York City 


Mrs. Robert Millican (Judith Emery, '51, of 
Winchester, Mass.) represented the Class of 
1951 at the Class and Club Presidents’ Coun- 
cil meetings at Homecoming. She also wrote 
the Class Letter. Judy was mistakenly identi- 
fied as Mrs. Roger Millikan, 53, of Schenec- 
tary, N. Y., in the Homecoming story 1n 
the January Alumni Magazine. 


where he is a member of a law firm with offices 
in the Seagram Bldg. The Manuel children 
are Ned, 4%, Virginia, 3, and Nelle, 5 months. 

Daniel Orr is assistant professor of mathe: 
matical economics, University of Chicago Grad- 
uate School of Business. 

Capt. Albert G. Rogers was decorated with 
the U.S. Air Force’s Distinguished Flying Cross 
by Admiral R. L. Dennison, Commander-in- 
Chief, U.S. Atlantic Fleet, at special ceremonies 
at MacDill AFB, Fla., in Dec. Capt. Rogers 
received this award for his extraordinary achieve- 
ment in flying low-level photo reconnaissance 
missions during the Cuban crisis. 

Jim Su-Brown is in Chicago with the Army 
legal branch. 
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Donald L. Karr received an M.A. degree from 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, in De- 
cember. 


Margaret Kennedy, m, is the subject of a 
feature article in the December 1962 Wooster 
Alumni Bulletin. She is teaching at the College 
of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio, on a temporary basis. 
She continues her work in the design and con- 
struction of stained glass windows. Currently 
she is designing the chapel windows for a 
Convent in Georgia. She began this special 
work when she was commissioned by Christ 
Episcopal Church in Oberlin to design and con- 
struct stained glass windows for the entire 
church. 


Mr. and Mrs. Norman Morse (Lois Wein- 
stein) report the birth of Julie Gail on Oct. 24, 
1962, joining her brother, Peter Lawrence, who 
was born in June ’61. 


Jean-Pierre Williams continues his residency 
in orthopedic surgery in the University of Cali- 
fornia program in San Francisco. 
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Douglas Ford is compensation analyst with 
National Biscuit Co. in New York City. 


Mrs. R. Gordon Gastil (Janet Manly), her 
husband, and their two children, Garth and 
Mary Margaret, visited Oberlin last summer. 
Gordon teaches geology at San Diego State Col- 
lege, Calif. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arsenio Giron (Patricia Day) 
are in Topeka, Kans. Art has a Ford Founda- 
tion Grant and is a resident composer. Pat has 
been doing substitute teaching. 


Mrs. William McClellan (Jane Muir) reports 
that they have bought their first house as the 
three daughters (Jennifer, 5%, Anne, 2%, and 
Margaret, 114) need more room. This is in 
Boulder, Colo., where Bill is the music librarian 
at the University. 


In September Marianne Lais of Frankfurt, 
Germany, and Ellis J. Santone were married. 
They had met while he was working for the 
National Shakespeare Festival in San Diego 
in the summer of 1961. Last July Ellis left his 
job as a production editor for Prentice-Hall to 
embark on a new theatre project in Maryland. 
The Santones live at 2410 20th St. N.W., Apt. 
206, Washington 9, D. C. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Schwartz (Susan Wa- 
ger, °55) are back in Corning, N. Y. Tom was 
transferred from Albion, Mich., and they have 
bought a home in the country. The address is 
Morrcrest Drive, R. D. No. 1, Corning, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gideon Seaman (Barbara Ros- 
ner) report the birth of Shira Jean, their third 
child, on Oct. 17. Gideon has opened a psychi- 
atric office in New York City. 

Mrs. H. Gerald Warren (Martha Morris) re- 
ports a move in October to Fairmont, W. Va., 
and the birth, on June 17, of a daughter, Eliza- 
beth Janien. Brothers are Stephen, 5, and Ronald, 
4. Martha taught two sessions of kindergarten 
last year. A promotion and transfer for Ger- 
ald caused the move to Fairmont. 
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Richard Brysacz is now a captain in the 
U.S.A.F. Dental Corps, writes Audrey Snyder 
trysacz. Their second baby, Margaret Beth 
(Margie) was born on Aug. 3, ’62, while they 
were still in Cleveland. Brother Ricky is 
just past two. 

Peggy Ann Ullman of Buffalo and Jeremy V. 
Cohen were married on Noy. 25, 1962. She is 
a medical technician in the bacteriology labora- 
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tory of the Buffalo General Hospital. Jerry is 
an attorney with the NLRB. The Cohens are 
livng at 614%4 Linwood Ave., Buffalo 9, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin S. Cutler announce 
the birth of a son, Benjamin Franklin, on Nov. 
19, 1962. Ben is busy on his thesis on “Indus- 
trial support of the fine arts on the community 
level” for his M.B.A. at Wharton, expected 
later in the spring. 

Richard L. Eddy, Lt. (MC) USNR, is a 
physician with the Family Clinic, MCB, Twen- 
tynine Palms, California. 


Mr. and Mrs. G. P. Frommer (Sarah Hoskin- 
son, ’58) have been in New Haven since No- 
vember when Gabe began a post-doctoral fellow- 
ship at Yale, doing research in neuropsychology. 
Robert Galambos, ’35, heads the laboratory. 
Sara works part time for the Human Relations 
Area Files, Inc. She reads anthropological ref- 
erences in German and takes from them in- 
formation on food habits, tabus, nutrition, etc. 
in a number of cultures. They’ve had pleasant 
visits from several old friends at 15 Cottage 
St., New Haven 11, Conn. 


John Frye is a research assistant at Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 


V. Lee Harrity, music instructor in Elizabeth- 
Forward High School, McKeesport, Pa., con- 
ducted a presentation of The Messiah in De- 
cember. The choral group of 60 voices included 
the chancel choir of Central Presbyterian Church, 
augmented by other community singers. 


“A herd for the Lord’ is a project started 
by the Rev. Charlotte Hotopp, t, pastor of a 
small rural Presbyterian Church in New Lyme, 
Ohio. She has begun with a brown Swiss calf 
and expects to add others. Some farmers in 
the community have offered to help care for the 
cattle and even to add some Holsteins to the 
project. The profits are to be administered by 
the trustees of the New Lyme church and used 
to send worthy young people to college to study 
for the ministry, for medicine, or for nursing. 


Joel Isaacson, m, with wife Helen and daugh- 
ter Elisa, is back in Berkeley, Calif., after a year 
in Paris, France. He is teaching at the Davis 
Campus of the University of California. 


David Jenness is an account executive with 
Jane Pinkerton Associates, a public relations firm 
in New York City. Evenings he’s studying 
psychology at Columbia University. 


The Richard C. Jordans (Lily Eve Wade) 
rented their Denver home and moved to Cali- 
fornia in September because Dick is now su- 
pervisor of cost for Hexcel Products in Berkeley. 
Lynne is 4 and Jennifer 3. The Jordans live in 
Pleasant Hills, Calif. 


FINNEY MATERIAL 
WANTED 


A Presbyterian minister from 
the University of Edinburgh is 
in Oberlin doing research on 
Charles Grandison Finney, presi- 
dent of Oberlin College 1851- 
66. He is soliciting the help of 
Oberlin alumni in uncovering 
material relevant to Finney’s 
theology and evangelism. He is 
particularly anxious to secure 
materials written by Finney; Asa 
Mahan; James H. Fairchild; 
John Morgan, acting president 
1850 and 1859; G. Frederick 
Wright, Finney Professor, 1902- 
07; the Rev. A. M. Hills, ’71; 
and William C. Cochran, ’69. 
Please write to Rev. John W. 
Kopp, Quadrangle, Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Travis Altman and Norman Kurt Keller were 
married on January 26 at the First Methodist 
Church, Erie, Pa. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. McFarland have a 
son, Robert Charles (Robby), born on July 
4, 1962. Bob continues as physical director of 
the Lima, Ohio, YMCA. 


Edmund Ostrander, director of music at St. 
John’s Episcopal Church in Southampton, N. Y., 
directed The Messiah, performed in November 
by the Southampton Choral Society and the 
South Fork Chamber Music Society. Ed sang 
the tenor solos. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harwin Rice (MaraLee Walker) 
expect to be in Germany about two more years 
with the 7th Army. Harwin is adjutant for 
the 81st Ordnance Battalion. Last summer they 
had a camping trip to Italy. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Worsham (Nancy Green, 
°56) have a daughter, Sara Louise, born in 
April 1962. Jerry, who graduated from A\l- 
bany Medical College in June and is interning 
at Albany Hospital, expects to go into the U.S. 
Navy on July 1 for three years. Nancy is in 
the fourth year of medical school, also at Albany 
in Albany, N. Y. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Kurt R. Anschel (Sara Som- 
mers) announce the birth of Laura Renee on 
August 23, 1962. 


Mrs. Jerald A. Baker (Katherine Hagstrom) 
is the librarian in the new Fretz Junior High 
School, Bradford, Pa. Jerry was one of the 
reservists recalled for a year during the Berlin 
crisis in Oct. ’61. The Bakers have two 
daughters, Kara 3 years and Sue 18 months. 


After two years at Cornell University, Dave 
and Annette Parker Burr are back at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City for 
Dave’s final year of B.D. work. Catherine is 
5 and Jeffrey 3. They are living at 527 River- 
side Drive, New York 27. 


James W. Errant Jr., t, is pastor of the Lyons- 
ville Congregational Church in La Grange, III. 


Vincent Finisdore was married on Labor Day, 
62, to a University of Pennsylvania graduate 
(B.A. in nursing) who is presently teaching 
psychiatric nursing at the Pennsylvania Institute 
in Philadelphia. Vince and Marcia moved into 
their own home at One Rampart East, Media, 
Pa., on Oct. 30. Vince is general manager for 
a home building firm but has passed the Penn- 
sylvania State Broker’s examination and is form- 
ing V. C. Finisdore, Inc., Real Estate. 


N. Jean Fosberg is a social group worker at 
Gladden Community House in Columbus, Ohio. 
She works chiefly with four groups: two teen 
clubs; one club of 4th and 5th grade girls re- 
ferred to Gladden for help with emotional needs; 
and one club of women who come to discuss 
things that concern them, such as planned par- 
enthood. 


Grayce Ann Allen and Lawrence W. Oakley 
were married in Anchorage, Alaska, on Aug. 6, 
1962. Oak had been her flying instructor. He 
teaches ground school at his own School of 
Aviation and at Elmendorf AFB. Grayce and 
her husband both sing in the Community Chorus. 
Grayce is teaching music in a school in An- 
chorage. 

Devorah Bette Rabnick and Jerry Ross were 
married on July 3, 1962, at Park Synagogue in 
Cleveland. Jerry attended Robert College and 


NEW MARKETING MANAGER. Derek W. 
Oakes, A.M., 56, is manager of the newly 
created marketing research division of the 
Hoyt Manufacturing Corp., of Westport, 
Mass. He was previously with Arnold Hoff- 
man & Co., Providence, R. L, first in the 
Market Development department and more 
recently in the Sales Control department. He 
has had wide experience in textile chemis- 
try, having been associated with Imperial 
Chemical Industries, LTD., in England, par- 
ent company of Arnold Hoffman, as a re- 
search chemist in the Technical Service 
department. A graduate of London Univer- 
sity, Mr. Oakes was on a Fulbright Scholar- 
ship for study at Oberlin, 1954-55. He 
served in the British Army as a Lieutenant 
in the Far East from 1955 to 1957. 


Sampson Junior College and has his B.S. in 
pharmacy from the University of Buffalo. 


Dr. Leon Schmidt, who goes in May to be- 
come head of the National Primate Center of 
the University of California, is father of Nancy 
J. Schmidt. Nancy follows her parents’ interest 
in science. She is currently working on her 
Ph.D. in anthropology at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of African Studies. 


Martha Rudisill Kendrick and Tully H. Turney 
Jr. were married in Monroe, N. C., on Dec. 28, 
1962. Martha is a graduate of the University of 
North Carolina, ’62. While Tully completes 
work on a doctorate in zoology, they are living 
at 108 East Longview, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Sandra Guisler and Anthony J. Antonelli were 
married on June 30, 1962, in Huntington, Pa. 
Sally Grove Brink was an attendant. After a 
five week motor trip to California, they returned 
to New Haven, Conn. — 139 Beacon Ave. 
Sandra is teaching music education at East 
Haven for the fourth year and her husband is 
teaching in Norwalk. 


Robert F. Barnes is a research assistant in the 
physics department of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

John E. Douglas is in his senior year at Johns 
Hopkins Medical School but won’t know the 
place of internship until the middle of this month. 


Thomas F. Mayer is in his feurth year at 
Stanford, working on a Ph.D. in sociology. His 
wife, Sara Campbell Mayer, ’61, is studying for 
a master’s in social work at the University of 
California School of Social Welfare. 


William C. McEwen, grad, is in Gothenburg, 
Sweden, working on his Ph.D. thesis. Expects 
to be there until summer, but plans beyond that 
have not yet matured. 

Mrs. R. A. Nagy (Ann Mensendiek) spent 
the summer in Durham, N. C., working for the 
dean of the University Law School, while Bob 
was in Lorain, Ohio, clerking for a law firm. 
Bob is now in his last year of law school and 
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NAMED SENIOR RESEARCH LEADER. Dr. 
Frank Marzocco, ’47, a scientist at System 
Development Corporation, Santa Monica, 
California, was one of seven out of two 
thousand professional and scientific person- 
nel chosen as a Senior Research Leader to 
direct and participate in advanced studies 
by the corporation. A staff member since 
1957, Dr. Marzocco is currently head of the 
Artificial Intelligence Research Staff. He 
was cited for his outstanding contributions 
to science and technology. 


JOINS UNITED BOARD. Albert L. Seely, ’42, 
former Shansi Rep, was appointed associate 
secretary of the United Board for Christian 
Higher Education in Asia, assuming his new 


duties on October 1. For the past eight 
years he has been interdenominational chap- 
lain at the University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst, Massachusetts. His wife, the former 
Betty Cameron, ’47, was also a Shansi Rep. 
They have four children: David, 6; Anne, 
5; Margaret, 3; and Peter, 1. The United 
Board aids six colleges on the southeast rim 
of Asia, among them Tunghai University in 
Formosa, where Oberlin College Shansi reps 
have been teaching. 


Ann is teaching in an integrated school in 


Durham 
After a period in the Army, Richard B. Price 
went to Johns Hopkins University where he re- 
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ceived his B.A. last June. He’s there now, 
teaching freshman composition and studying in 
the writing seminars under poet Elliot Coleman, 
working toward M.A. Until June he will be at 
110 W. University Pkwy, Apt. E4, Baltimore 10, 
Md. He plans to spend most of the summer 
in Greece, 

_ George M. Rosenstein Jr. gave the second of 
eight Wofford College lectures on science on 
Nov. 30. He is a candidate for the Ph.D. de- 
gree at Duke University, doing research in gen- 
eralized geometry. 

Mrs. Mary Duncan Ross is chairman of the 
music department at Emmanual College, Frank- 
lin Springs, Ga. She received her Mus.M. de- 
gree from Yale last June, winning the Julia R. 
Sherman organ prize for “greatest proficiency in 
study of organ playing.’ : 
Mary Willowschat Wood is a church organist 
in Mississippi City, Miss., and also gives organ 
and piano lessons. She has two daughters, 4%4 
and 2% years old. 
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Michael R. Codel and John H. Bishop, ’62, 
members of the Nigeria VI Peace Corps project, 
arrived in Nigeria on Jan. 4, after a three-month 
training period at Columbia University. Mike 
has been assigned to teach history and English 
at the Queen Elizabeth Secondary School, Lorin, 
Northern Region. John is teaching mathematics 
and history at the Provincial Secondary School, 
Ganye, Chamba Division, Sardauna Province, 
Via Yola. Before joining the Peace Corps, Mike 
was a City Desk reporter with the Cincinnati 
Post & Times Star and John was assistant di- 
rector of voter registration for the Democratic 
Party in Santa Clara County, Calif. 


John D. Davis is in Haiti working in the visa 
program of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. Expects to be there two years. 


In Dec. Calvin Hampton gave a series of three 
organ recitals in Crouse Auditorium, Syracuse 
University, where he is a master of music stu- 
dent with Arthur Poister, former Oberlin Con- 
servatory faculty member. The first recital was 
all Bach, the second all César Franck, and the 
third all Olivier Messiaen. Calvin has also given 
recitals in Winston-Salem, N. C., New York 
City, and in Austria and Germany. A compo- 
sition of his was played in a chamber music 
program in Germany. 


Deborah Hayes is at Stanford University work- 
ing on a Ph.D. dissertation in musicology in the 
area of early Baroque music. She is also em- 
ployed part time in the music library, mainly 
cataloguing records but also doing general li- 
brary work. She is secretary-treasurer of the 
Society for the Performance of Contemporary 
Music, organized by Don Anthony, ’59, and 
others. She plays the violin in University and 
other local groups. Deborah’s address is 1025 
Laurel St., Menlo Park, Calif. 


Mr. and Mrs. Austin F. Lamont (Mrs. Sarah 
Lamont) are living in Brookline, Mass. Austin 
is film production assistant in the Harvard School 
of Public Health. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Pipok (Mrs. Constance 
Pipok), t, announce the birth of Martha Kay 
Onm Mitlyadl yal9026 


Mr. and Mrs. Eric Plesner (Joy Hine) an- 
nounce the birth of their first child, a daughter, 
Delise, born on Nov. 16, 1962. Joy plays viola 
with the Houston, Texas, Symphony and teaches 
piano and viola privately. Last spring they 
moved into their own home at 4049 Nenana 
Drive. 


Marjorie Risser returned to the U. S. in No- 
vember, after 13 months on a Fulbright Fellow- 
ship. She spent 8 months at the Free Univer- 
sity of Berlin, and 5 hitchhiking through the 
continent and taking in a lot of theater and 
opera. Jane Irving, ’59, and Marjorie traveled 
from Salzburg through south Germany to Paris 
at the height of the festival season. In Febru- 
ary, Marjorie became an instructor in German at 
Western Maryland College, Westminster, Md. 


Stanley Swanson is a graduate student in the 
department of physics, Stanford University, 
Calif. He received his M.S. in physics from 
Stanford last April and is now moving toward 
the Ph.D. His favorite diversion last summer 
was back packing in the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains — Yosemite and Kings Canyon regions. 
He had two 8-day trips and several week ends. 


Dikka Jane Ely and Charles Frederick Wells, 
°62, were married on Dec. 28, 1962, at Broad 
Street Presbyterian Church in Columbus, Ohio. 
Charles is a doctoral candidate in mathematics 
at Duke University. Jane is speech therapist at 
the North Carolina Palsy Hospital in Durham. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Zeitlin (Marion Frank), 
Peace Corps workers in Africa, had three weeks 
last fall as tourists in the Congo. They saw the 
motorcade welcoming Israeli President Itzak 
Ben-Zvi to Leopoldville, swam in a river that 
was “‘safe’’ because only one crocodile had been 
observed in it, and had their approach announced 
by drum beat, among other experiences noted by 
Arnold in two feature stories to the Pittsburgh 
Post Gazette in October. Before he entered the 
Peace Corps, Arnold was a radio and TV writer 
for that paper. 
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Cynthia Chapin is at the University of Chi- 
cago, working toward a master’s degree in social 
work. 


From Berkeley, Calif., Dave Cook writes that 
he is living with two University of California 
graduate students at 2682 Parker St. 


Cynthia L. Eccles spent last summer at the 
University of Wisconsin working for a master’s 
in education. She’s seen Nancy Erb, Linda 
Mickelson, and Dottie Searle Joslin. She had 
two weeks in Washington, D. C., and has been 
to New York City to see Sarah Greenleaf, ’60, 
and M. Johnson. In September she attended the 
wedding of Beth Baehr, ’60, and Truman Bullard. 


Mrs. David L. Garver (Barbara Smith) 
studied at Western Reserve University during the 
first semester and then began teaching 9th grade 
English at Laurel School in Shaker Heights in 
February. 

Janina Camille was born on Nov. 15, 1962, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Roy Hornosty (Cor- 
nelia ‘‘Dee’’ DeYoung) of Vancouver, B. C. 
Roy is a research associate with the Royal Com- 
mission on Health Services at the University of 
British Columbia. 


Mrs. Marion Earnhardt Kiper is attending San 
Jose State College in order to satisfy the Cali- 
fornia requirements for teaching credentials. She 
and Kevin, 19 months, are living with her par- 
ents in Palo Alto. 


Sally Schaefer Miller reports that her husband, 
Roger, has a new job with RCA in Princeton, 
N. J. They live in Kendall Park, N. J., at 4 
Kingsley Road. Marsha Heller is one of their 
frequent visitors. Her picture was in the Dec. 
10 Time magazine with Stokowski’s orchestra. 


Mary Hill and David Porter were married last 
August in St. Paul, Minn. Charlie Mason, ’62, 
was best man. Mary received her M.A. in his- 
tory in August from the University of Minne- 
sota and is teaching five classes of American his- 
tory at the New Rochelle, N. Y., high school 
this year. Dave studied at the Institut d’Etudes 
Politiques in Paris during 1961-62 and is now 
doing graduate work in comparative government 
at Columbia University. 


Helen Iris Hoodin and Kenneth David Rose- 
man were married on Dec. 23, 1962, at Hebrew 
Union College Chapel in Cincinnati, Ohio. They 
are living at 1212 Paddock Hills Ave., Cincin- 
nati. Kenneth has published a syllabus of 50 
pages for teaching of Jewish history which is 
currently in use in the local religious schools. 
He has also written an article on the same sub- 
ject for the Jewish Teacher. 
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Just too late for the ’62 Directory, we learned 
that Louise Bluhm has a job in the office at 
Harvard Law School. 


Lucretia “‘Boo’”’ Larkin graduated from Oc 
cidental College in Los Angeles in January and 
entered business school. 


Mary Esther Johnson, ’61, and Noble Wishard 
Lee Jr. were married in Fairborn, Ohio, on Dec. 
28, 1962. Noble is a lieutenant in the U. S. 
Air Force. 

Fredda Lee Pfeffer, 64, and Parviz Nafissian 
were married in Buffalo, N. Y., on Jan. 27. 
Fredda Lee is studying piano at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music in Boston where 
Parviz is attending the Boston University School 
of Law. 


LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, 715 


ACADEMY 
SHANK — Mrs. S(amuel) Lewis Shank (Evan- 
geline Gilbert), 84, died on January 15, 1963, in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, where she had been a 
patient for nearly a year in Methodist Hospital. 

Mrs. Shank was born in Kendallville, Indiana, 
on May 14, 1879. After the death of her first 
husband, J. H. Findley, she married Lewis 
Shank, business man and Republican politician 
who was twice mayor of Indianapolis. He died 
bay EEA 

Mrs. Shank proved to be an excellent business 
woman. After her husband’s death she managed 
successfully the Shank Fireproof Warehouse 
Company and was its president until she retired. 
She served on the Kendallville school board and 
was vice president of the Women’s State Repub- 
lican Club. She was a member of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Indianapolis, of the 
D.A.R., and a number of clubs. 

Mrs. Shank is survived by her sister, Miss 
Clara C. Gilbert, ’01, of Indianapolis. 


1899 

KELLY — Jessie Marium Kelly, 87, retired 
school teacher, died on December 21, 1962, in 
the Allen Memorial Hospital in Waterloo, Iowa, 
where she went last July after breaking her hip. 
She had been living in the Presbyterian Home 
in Ackley, Iowa, for several years. 

Jessie Kelly got an M.A. from Oberlin in 
1905 and one from Yale Graduate School in 
1917. She was born in Knoxville, Iowa, on 
January 10, 1875. 

Her years of teaching science and mathematics 
were spent at high schools in Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, Oberlin, and Illinois. She had three years 
teaching in Peking, China, and in 1932-33 she 
taught at the Junior College in Mena, Arkansas. 

She retired in 1940. 


1905 


McFARLAND — Mrs. Thomas Alfred McFar- 
land (Lucille Sylvester), 76, died in a hospital 
in Spartanburg, South Carolina, on November 
2; L962: 

Mrs. McFarland was born in McArthur, Ohio, 
on March 15, 1886. She worked on the Wellston, 
Ohio, Telegram as editor and publisher for two 
years after her graduation from Oberlin. She 
was a reporter with the Denver Times, Colorado, 
1907-08, then had a year with the Cincinnati 
Commercial-Tribune. In 1910 she returned to 
her work with the Wellston Telegram, remaining 
until 1919. During most of this time she was 
also teaching high school German and other sub- 
jects. 

On August 19, 1922, she and Thomas Mc- 
Farland, a lawyer, were married and she went 
with him to Birmingham, Alabama. He died in 
1940. She then did private tutoring and con- 
ducted a coaching school for private pupils in 
both high school and college subjects. 

Mrs. McFarland is survived by three sons: 
Thomas A. Jr.. a professor at Western Reserve 
University in Cleveland, Ohio, John S., a teacher 
in a private school near Boston, and Phillip J., 
*51, an editor with Houghton-Mifflin Publishing 
Co. in Boston; a daughter Mrs. Sally McFar- 
land Boggs, ’45, of Spartanburg, South Carolina ; 
and six grandchildren. 


WILBER — Alfred Marion Wilber, 82, died in 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio, on Decem- 
ber 20, 1962, after a brief illness. He had been 
organist of the Federated Church, Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio, for 45 years when he retired in 1952. 

Mr. Wilber was born in Chagrin Falls on Oc- 
tober 7, 1880. He lived his whole life in the 
house in which he was born and a great-grandson 
now represents the sixth generation of the Wilber 
family to live there. 

In addition to his work for the church, Mr. 
Wilber was a composer, a pianist, and a piano 
teacher and tuner. He had also written histories 
of his family and of the village. 

On August 16, 1905, he and the former Emma 
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Jane Dumont were married. She survives him. 
Other survivors are two sons, Harold D. of 
Columbus and Alfred M. Jr. of Chagrin Falls, 
five grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 


1906 

MacDANIELS — Everett Heman MacDaniels, 
80, died at his home in Portland, Oregon, on 
January 10, 1963. 

He was born in Fremont, Ohio, on October 
3, 1882. Graduated from the Yale Forestry 
School in 1909, he became a professional forester 
with the United States Forest Service. For 
some time he was in charge of the forest district 
including Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. 

On March 18, 1914, he and the former Eliza- 
beth May Kidder were married. She was an 
English teacher in the Roseburg, Oregon, High 
School. 

Mr. MacDaniels became a conservation writer 
for the Forest Service. After his retirement in 
1943 he became a forestry consultant for clients 
including the West Coast Lumberman’s Associa- 
tion in Seattle. 

He was the author of A Decade of Progress in 
Douglas Fir Forestry, About that Timber Sup- 
ply, More Timber, and The Trees and You. 

Mr. MacDaniels is survived by his wife; two 
sons, Dr. Laurence K. and Everett Nye; a 
daughter, Mrs. George Hansen, all on the West 
Coast; a brother, Laurence H., 712, of Ithaca, 
New York; and ten grandchildren. 


1911 

VAIL — Dr. Charles H. Vail, 76, died in Ocean 
City, New Jersey, on January 5, 1963. He was 
born in Palmyra, New York, on August 2, 1886, 
but the family moved to Erie, Pennsylvania, 
where he graduated from high school. He at- 
tended Oberlin College only one year, 1907-08, 
but sang in church choir and in the Men’s Glee 
Club. His daughter, Marjorie Vail McCone, 
°40, and he both sang in the Reunion Glee Club 
concert when she graduated. 

His first position was as physical education 
instructor at the YMCA in York, Pennsylvania. 

Charles Vail took up the study of osteopathy 
at the Philadelphia College of Osteopathy and 
began practice in Ocean City, having an office 
there and in Philadelphia for many years. He 
had a coronary attack in 1956 but was able to 
continue practice until about a year ago, when 
he had to reduce the amount of his work. 

All through his life Mr. Vail was active in 
church affairs, serving on committees, conduct- 
ing choir for several years, being soloist, and 
teaching the Men’s Bible Class of the First 
Methodist Church. 

For eight years he was chairman of the Ocean 
City Zoning Adjustment Board. He was a mem- 
ber and president of the Ocean City Kiwanis and 
was elected a member of the Kiwanis Interna- 
tional Committee on Education. 

He met his wife, the former Grace Rowe, in 
Glens Falls, New York. They were married in 
June 8, 1914. 

Dr. Vail is survived by his wife of Ocean City; 
his daughter, Mrs. H. E. McCone (Marjorie 
Vail, ’40) of Wayne, Pennsylvania; and a son, 
on the engineering faculty of Duke University. 


1912 


BAY — Dr. James Campbell Bay, 79, died on 
October 9, 1962, in Concord, North Carolina, of 
an apparent heart attack. 

Dr. Bay was born in Cumberland, Ohio, on 
March 9, 1883. After his Oberlin degree, he 
received an M.A. from Columbia University in 
1916 and Ph.D. from New York University in 
1927. He also studied at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. 

On June 10, 1910, he married the former Jen- 
nie Leota Hickman, a College of Wooster grad- 
uate. 

He taught for a time in Amherst and Akron, 
Ohio, high schools and in Trenton, New Jersey. 
In 1922 he went to the Easton, Pennsylvania, 


school district where he stayed until retirement 
in 1953, serving as superintendent most of the 
time. In 1954 the Pennsylvania Association of 
District Superintendents gave him a citation in 
recognition of “‘more than a quarter of a century 
of service to school children and the community.” 

After his retirement from public school work, 
Dr. Bay did college teaching in education and 
psychology at Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, 
West Virginia, and Montreat College, Black 
Mountain, North Carolina, and then became pro- 
fessor of education at Barber-Scotia College in 
Concord, North Carolina, holding that post until 
his death. 

Dr. Bay is survived by his wife; a daughter, 
Mrs. Margaret Bay Taylor, ’38, who is a dentist 
in Pasadena, California; a son, Jay C. Bay Jr. 
of Falls Church, Virginia; and a grandson, James 
C. Bay III of Roanoke, Virginia. 


1919 

LEWIS — Mrs. John William Lewis (Helen 
Marie Cole), 66, died suddenly at her home in 
Baltimore, Maryland, on December 5, 1962. She 
had lived in Baltimore since 1921, where her 
husband is an assistant superintendent of schools. 

Mrs. Lewis was born in Grand Rapids, Ohio, 
on November 15, 1896. She and Mr. Lewis were 
married on June 29 in 1921. Throughout her 
life she did much volunteer work in her commu- 
nity and church and served on the boards of 
various service organizations. An avid reader 
and student, she identified herself also with var- 
ious cultural and literary groups and was much 
in demand as a book reviewer. 

Before her marriage Mrs. Lewis worked at 
Sleighton Farm, Pennsylvania, a school for prob- 
lem girls, and was connected as a caseworker 
with the Associated Charities in Cleveland. 

Mrs. Lewis served the College both as secre- 
tary of her class and as secretary of the Balti- 
more Oberlin Alumni group. She was chairman 
of citizenship work with the Women’s Civic 
League; vice chairman of the World Friendship 
for Children Committee; president of the Gar- 
den Club; program chairman of the Women’s 
Club; and secretary of the Homeland Arts Club 
in her community. 

Mrs. Lewis is survived by her husband; her 
son, Cole A. Lewis of Caldwell, New Jersey; 
and four grandchildren. 


1921 


ADAMS — Robert Dana Walden Adams, 65, 
died on December 11, 1962, at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital in Kansas City, Missouri, where he had 
been a patient only a few days, following a heart 
attack. He was professor of music at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City. 

Mr. Adams was born in Townville, Pennsyl- 
vania, on June 24, 1897. He followed his Ober- 
lin A.B. with a Mus.B. degree in 1922. From 
the University of Southern California he received 
an A.M. in 1934, Ph.D. in 1935, and Mus.M. 
in 1937. He joined the Kansas City faculty in 
1935. There he conducted the University Choir 
and the Orchestra. He had been program an- 
nouncer for the Kansas City Philharmonic since 
1938. Mr. Adams wrote the English translations 
of Arnold Schoenberg’s Theory of Harmony, 
and Tristan Bibliography. In addition te his 
regular teaching he conducted seminars in Wag- 
ner, Bach, Beethoven, and 20th Century Music 
and was in frequent demand for lectures to musi- 
cal organizations. During the past two years he 
was sub-dean of the Kansas City Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. He had served 
as state chairman for folk music research for the 
Missouri Federation of Music Clubs. Mr. Adams 
was a member and past president of state and 
city professional organizations and had been 
minister of music and choir director at several 
churches in Kansas City. 

His wife, the former Helen Mills whom he 
married on November 24, 1935, survives him, as 
do two daughters, Portia of Kansas City and 
Mrs. Robert O’Brien of New York City; a son, 
Dana of Moraga, California; and one grand- 
daughter. 
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at WV The Alumni Association sponsored its first RETURN TO OBERLIN last 


spring as a means of expanding available programs for alumni. The “Spring 
Homecoming” of 1962, structured around the 125th Anniversary of the Musical 
Union, was so successful that a decision was made to sponsor a similar activity 
annually. 


The majority of questionnaires completed by those who attended in 1962 
indicated a preference for a RETURN TO OBERLIN program involving a 
Gilbert & Sullivan production. Therefore, arrangements have been made for 
The Pirates of Penzance which will be performed on Saturday, April 20. 


Activities available for returning alumni include tours of the Campus, a 
reception, special buffet supper, and reserved seats for the Saturday night per- 
formance at Hall Auditorium. Overnight accommodations during the weekend 
can also be reserved through the Alumni Association. 


Don’t forget the date: Saturday, April 20. Those who plan to attend should 
fill out the form below and return it by April 10. 
We hope you can join us. 


Sincerely, 
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EDWARD S. TOBIAS, °52 
Executive Director, Alumni Association 


PLEASE RETURN TO: 


THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, WILDER HALL, OBERLIN, OHIO 


SATURDAY, APRIL 20 


Event No. Event No. Le 
*Buffer Supper - - - - -------- *The Pirates of Penzance - -—-—--~- 
$1.75 G & S Players — $1.25 
Name _ Pace! a) ee Eee ae Glastnes sa eewees 
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Friday, April 19 _________ Saturday, April 20 
NAME AT ALUMNI HEADQUARTERS 


Room Reservations: 
*Pay events. TICKETS WILL BE HELD IN YOUR 
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